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LILIAN DALZELL. 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 





CHAPTER I. 


* Petulant she spoke and at herself she laugh’d, 
A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her.” 


TENNYSON. 


OME, Miss Lilian, you will never be dressed; it 
is getting very late.” 

And Miss Dalzell’s maid opened drawer 
after drawer, impatiently shutting them with 
a bang, as she took out her little mistress’s 
evening dress and blue ribbons. 

“IT must finish this chapter, Jane; don’t 

- bother.” 

The voice came from the rug, where, with one 
arm over a low chair, a slight girl, hardly beyond childhood, was 
reading intently, while her fingers twisted restlessly in and out of 
the tangle of fair hair which fell round her shoulders. It was no 
use remonstrating with Miss Lilian; she was well accustomed to 
have her own way; so, though Jane kept up an undertone grumble 
to herself, it was only when she could find nothing more to do, 
by way of preparation for the evening toilette, that she made 
another attempt to move the engrossed little reader on the rug. 

“There are two gentlemen coming to dinner to-night, Miss 
Lilian, and master won't like to be kept waiting, I’m certain,” 
she said, coaxingly. 
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Still the yellow head was bent, and Jane turned away im- 
patiently, but a minute afterwards the book was thrown on the 
chair, and Lilian sprang to her feet. 

** Make haste, Jane; I’m ready now,” she exclaimed; adding, 
pettishly, ‘‘ How tiresome! What gentlemen are they? Mr. 
Moore and Gouch, I suppose. It is very provoking, I wanted to 
read to papa.” 

“No, missie, they are two stranger gentlemen. I saw them 
ride into the stable-yard with master, half an hour ago. I dare 
say you will like them,” replied Jane, cheerfully. 

“T dare say I shan’t!” retorted Lilian, laughing; “at any 
rate, I prefer having papa all to myself;” and, taking up her 
book again, she sat down before the glass, while Jane combed 
out the tangled, curly hair which Mr. Dalzell was so proud of. 

Lilian was too deep in her book to look up till the ordeal was 
over, though she exclaimed once or twice when Jane pulled 
harder than she could patiently bear. At last the blue ribbon 
was satisfactorily tied, and, at Jane’s admonition of “‘ See, missie, 
your hair is beautiful to-night,” Lilian looked into the mirror, to 
meet the merry glance of a pair of bright blue eyes, fringed with 
long, black lashes,—eyes so well known to Lilian that she 
never thought of admiring them; a merry smile showed a set of 
small white teeth, as Jane said sadly,— 

“‘ How you have burnt your poor face, missie ! ” 

Such a sunny, sweet face it was, just a child’s face, nothing 
more; for Lilian was hardly sixteen, and, from circumstances, 
nearer babyhood than womanhood. 

“Captain Rupert is coming next week I hear, miss; you’ll be 
glad to see him again,”’ remarked Jane, as she fastened the blue 
sash over the simple white cambric frock, which had - been 
Lilian’s evening costume ever since she could remember. 

“ No, I shan’t,” said Lilian, impatiently. 

“Not glad, missie! Why, he’s such a nice young gentleman. 
Don’t you like him?” asked Jane, inquisitively. 

“T didn’t say I didn’t like him, Jane, but he always interferes; 
so I don’t want him here, and I don’t think papa wants him; we 
like being alone best.” 

The determination of her tone was hardly childlike, and an 
almost defiant expression flashed into her bright eyes ; she was 
still standing before the mirror and looking at herself, perhaps 
unwittingly. The picture was fair enough, had a painter been 
ready with his canvas. 
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The large, lofty room, with its crimson hangings, huge bed- 
stead, wardrobe, and other furniture, all elaborately carved, the 
panelled wails and old-fashioned window-seats, the high mantel- 
piece, all of the same dark oak, only partially lit up by the wood 
fire and the small bedroom candle, seemed to set off in bright 
relief the slight, childish figure, with its wealth of golden hair, 
looking in the dim light more like the traditionary fairy than a 
being of this work-a-day world. 

“There’s the bell, Miss Lilian ; you are just in time.” 

Lilian tripped out of the room and down the stairs at her 
usual rapid pace ; but when she reached the drawing-room door 
she paused, and a sudden feeling of shyness made her hesitate 
to open it; it did not last long, however, and she entered the 
room with perfect self-possession. Mr. Dalzell, a tall, dignified- 
looking man, with rather a sad expression in his soft, grey eyes, 
was standing before the fire. 

‘“* Here is my daughter,” he said, gravely, as she came to his 
side, and she shook hands with two gentlemen whom she had 
never seen before: one was elderly, with grey hair, and she re- 
cognised his name as that of a friend her father had sometimes 
spoken of; the other, whom her father introduced to her as Mr. 
Murray, was a young man of middle height, with broad shoulders, 
and a sunburnt, manly face, in which no feature was remarkable 
save a determined pair of hazel eyes, which seemed to rule it, 
and bring life and strength into every feature. Lilian met their 
glance with frank, childlike curiosity, and was soon talking away 
merrily to her new acquaintance from the head of her father’s 
table, which had been her place under any circumstances ever 
since she was seven years old. Mr. Murray thought her a very 
amusing hostess, with her quaint dignity and youthful looks. 
An amateur artist, Mr. Dalzell’s only lay-figure was his beautiful 
little daughter, and her hair was his especial pride; he liked her 
to wear it cut across her fair, smooth forehead, following the 
fashion of the olden time, while it waved to her waist in a 
curly tangle. Lilian might well have stepped from an old picture- 
frame, and so thought Mr. Murray, as he looked from her to a 
young girl with a basket of flowers in her hand who seemed to 
watch him from the opposite wall. Silence was not one of 
Lilian’s fortes, and, although quite unaccustomed to the society 
of strangers, she found plenty to say to him, while Mr. Dalzell 
and his old friend compared notes on the years that had passed 
since they had met. 
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“Do you hunt, Miss Dalzell?” asked Murray, after he had 
given her, and she had heard with evident interest, a minute 
description of the day’s run. 

“No; papa does not like it for me. I went with him once, 
and I enjoyed it so much; then Cousin Rupert does not like me 
to follow ; he says it would make me more like a boy than ever; 
but grown-up ladies often hunt, don’t they, Mr. Murray ? ” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” he replied, looking amused. “I think 
your cousin’s objection was hardly a fair one.” 

*T did not care what he said,”’ and Lilian’s voice had a ring 
of scorn in it; ‘ but papa was so dreadfully afraid I should come 
to grief that he never left my side, and quite spoiled his own fun ; 
he enjoys hunting so much, I like him to have a good day, and he 
tells me all about it when he comes home.” 

** And what do you do while he is out,—are you all alone in 
this big house ? ” 

“ Papa leaves me plenty of lessons to do, and when they are 
done I am seldom in the house,” she replied, laughing ; “ then I 
fish and ride with papa in the summer, and I have a number of 
pets to look after.” 

“ And this Cousin Rupert, does he live here ? ” 

“Cousin Rupert ? Oh, no, he only comes now and then. I 
have not seen him for a year; he is generally with his regiment.” 

“T know a Captain Dalzell who is in the Guards,” remarked 
Murray. 

“Do you? That is Rupert,” said Lilian, eagerly ; adding, 
rather anxiously, ‘‘ Do you like him? Is he a friend of yours?” 

* Well, I cannot call him a friend. I have met him once or 
twice lately in London; he is a very pleasant fellow. Is he a 
friend of yours, Miss Dalzell?” he asked, smiling. 

“Oh, no,” replied Lilian, decidedly ; ‘‘ he is only my cousin. 
I have no friends.” 

Mr. Murray asked her for her definition of a friend ; but she 
answered, simply, that she must wait till she had one, and 
changed the subject to give him an animated description of her 
daily life, of her pets and favourite books; and he did not fail to 
find her sweet, childish voice, which always seemed ready to 
laugh, very fascinating. At last, in the middle of a long 
description of a favourite dog, Mr. Dalzell remembered it was 
customary that the lady of the house should disappear, if only 
for a short time, and interrupted her with the desire that she 
should go and make tea for them in the drawing-room. As 
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Lilian left the room with a merry entreaty that they would come 
soon, she was much amused, and not a little astonished, at Mr. 
Murray holding open the door for her. 

“ How nice he is!” she thought, as she seated herself on the 
hearth-rug before a blazing fire; “‘he is much nicer than Rupert, 
though he is quite as old ; older, I should think. He does not 
think me a little girl, I’m sure; perhaps it will be nice, after all, 
to be grown up. I’m so very short, it’s such a pity; but there’s 
the urn ;” and she sprang to her feet and made tea with a grave 
little face, and thoughts far away, where it would be difficult to 
follow them,—for her thoughts that night were in a strange, 
pleasant confusion,—a golden thread she did not understand 
running through them. 

The gentlemen soon joined her, and Lilian’s eyes opened 
wide with astonishment when she heard they were going to 
spend two or three days at Treer House. Such an event had 
never been remembered. A stray friend sometimes dined with 
her father, but even this happened seldom. The neighbourhood 
was a scattered one, and there were few gentlemen’s houses 
within many miles. Cornish roads-were none of the best, and 
Mr. Dalzell accepted no invitations for himself or his daughter. 
Thoughtful mothers had sometimes tried to be kind to the 
solitary child; but their advances had been uniformly unavail- 
ing, and Lilian was so accustomed to the life, she had never 
known other than what it was, that she would have laughed at 
the idea of being lonely, had any one suggested it. 

“We will show these gentlemen the Mount, to-morrow, 
Lilian,” said Mr. Dalzell, as his daughter wished him good- 
night ; “you shall drive Murad, if you like.” 

“In the dog-cart, papa? ” she asked, eagerly. 

“In the dog-cart,” repeated her father, with grave amuse- 
ment. 

“ How delightful! how perfectly delightful!” she exclaimed, 
adding, doubtfully, as she looked from one to the other, “ You 
won’t mind if it rains a little ?” 

The gentlemen laughed. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Murray, ‘‘ we won’t mind the rain; it 
always rains in Cornwall, does it not, Miss Lilian ?” 

“‘T don’t notice it if it does,” retorted Lilian, colouring; for 
her cousin’s strictures on Cornwall had made her ready to take 
offence at any disparagement of her beloved county. “ You can 
all wear water-proofs and goloshes, if you are afraid of the rain,” 
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she added, as a parting shot to Mr. Murray, as he shut the 
door. 

Mr. Dalzell looked rather shocked, and hoped his old friend 
did not think his child very spoilt. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Bat beyond expression fair, 
With thy floating flaxen hair ; 
Thy rose lips and full blue eyes.” 
TENNYSON. 

Fourteen years had passed since Mr. Dalzell had brought his 
infant daughter to Treer House. He had been living abroad in 
comparatively narrow circumstances when the estate came into 
his possession, on the death of a distant relative. People said 
his marriage had been a happy one, but they knew nothing about 
what they were talking: and so all surmises as to Mr. Dalzell’s 
antecedents gradually ceased, and his neighbours soon grew 
accustomed to his strangely-secluded habits, and took him as 
they found him, a grave, reserved man, with plenty of real kind- 
ness of heart, when that kindness was appealed to. The only 
pursuits which outsiders knew Mr. Dalzell to be fond of, were 
hunting and fishing. He appeared devoted to these; and he was 
supposed to be extremely learned, partly because he did not 
speak more than he could possibly help, and partly because it 
was conjectured he must have some engrossing pursuit when shut 
up in “that dreary house.” 

Why Treer House was called dreary would be difficult to say, 
for pleasant pasture-land and fine trees were all around; but the 
shadows always seemed to fall over it with an especial gloom. 
And if the rooks were lively and congregational, the owls seemed 
even more at home in the ancient ivy-clad elms. 

The house itself was a large, straggling building, rather 
picturesque than imposing, built of dark gray granite, all one 
wing being covered with ivy, where sparrows built undisturbed, 
year after year. 

Everything about the place was old-fashioned, and it was 
more like the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, in the old fairy 
tale, than the cheerful dwelling of a gentleman of the nineteenth 
century. 

The servants even looked as if they belonged to another age ; 
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they had grown gray in the service of the former owner, and Mr. 
Dalzell had made no changes. Jane, who now had the honour 
of being Miss Dalzell’s maid, would hardly have come up to a 
modern young lady’s idea of an abigail. She had entered the 
kitchen as a child, and after various promotions had reached her 
present elevation, when Lilian’s old nurse had married. 

Mr. Dalzell had brought a French bonne with his little 
daughter when he had taken possession of Treer, but “ Laure” 
had found everything “ trop triste,” and had gladly hurried back 
to “ La belle France,” leaving her nursling in much better hands 
than herown. It had been a sad day for Lilian, in more ways 
than one, when old nurse left. Where she loved she obeyed 
readily, and nurse’s authority had never been questioned. Lilian 
was too perfect a being in her father’s eyes for him to bear to 
hear of any faults, and was growing into womanhood with all the 
wilful, passionate feelings of a spoilt child. Her wishes were 
laws in the household, and her father never heard of many of her 
freaks, for his reserve was constitutional, and when at home he 
often liked to be alone hour after hour in his library or studio. 
He petted, watched over, idolized, and perhaps sometimes 
planned a future for his darling; but it must have been a very 
vague one, for he always thought of her as a little child, and was 
startled now and then, when the child herself alluded to growing 
up at some distant day. “It must be horrid to be grown up,” 
Lilian often said to her father; and he assented with a quiet 
smile, with which he generally received her confidences. 

“ Why, Lilian?” he had asked, the day our story begins, 
with unwonted curiosity. 

Lilian’s reasons were very clear to herself. She was sixteen. 

“Rupert says grown-up young ladies sit still, and work 
embroidery ; that they never stay in the stable-yard ; then he 
says they don’t ride about alone, or look for birds’-nests, or 
catch butterflies.” And she hurriedly summed up the catalogue 
of her daily occupations, which each morning she rose to enjoy 
with fresh zest. “Then, papa, grown-up ladies don’t learn 
lessons; so I shall have nothing earthly to do;” and she 
glanced at her father with comic despair. 

“‘T dare say you will find other things to do, when that time 
comes,” he said, smiling rather sadly. 

“But, papa, Rupert says I am not at all like a grown-up 
young lady, and I am sure I shall not change.” 

Mr. Dalzell looked troubled. 
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“Oh, don’t bother yourself, papa dear! It is all Rupert’s 
nonsense. I don’t care one bit what he says, and you don’t 
either, do you?” and Lilian’s arms twined round her father’s 
neck, and she pulled his stiff, grey whiskers, with her little, 
fidgeting fingers. 

Mr. Dalzell found nothing he wished to say, so remained 
silent, gazing into the depths of the truthful blue eyes which 
were opening so slowly to the world. 

“Rupert is coming next week,” at last he said, with an 
effort ; adding, caressingly, “‘ We won’t shock him, little woman, 
more than we can possibly help.” 

“Indeed, papa,” and the bright eyes sparkled with fun, “ I 
like to shock Cousin Rupert; besides, I always feel naughty 
when he is here. I believe he makes me naughty ; don’t you? 
Ever since I can remember, Rupert has said I ought not to do 
this, and I ought not to do that. It is not his business, is it, 
papa, to tell me what to do? Answer me, papa. I want an 
answer this time.” 

“Do you, chatterbox ?”’ said Mr. Dalzell, thoughtfully ; 
“what did you say?” 

“You know, papa, about Rupert.” 

‘Well, we must try to do our best to please him. Rupert is 
a good fellow; you like him, don’t you, darling?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

** Not much,” replied Lilian, with a very childish pout ; “he. 
is tiresome and interfering, and I like my own way.” 

“Our own way is not always the best, my fairy,” said her 
father, fondly stroking the golden head. 

“Oh, your way is always good, papa. Look! what is Tory 
doing?” She ran to the window, and, throwing it up, jumped 
out, and was soon racing after a large brown water-dog, which 
had been for some time an especial favourite. 

Mr. Dalzell rose, and watched her for a minute or two, call- 
ing to her to come in, and then shut down the sash with a sigh. 
His eyes followed her fondly as she rushed up the gravel path, 
with her hair floating behind her in the cold, wintry breeze. 
She came up the flight of steps which led to the hall door 
almost as fast as Tory could follow her, and the race only ended 
when they both subsided on the rug at his feet. Then came a 
long romp with Tory, which Mr. Dalzell watched silently, think- 
ing what a perfect child his daughter still was ; and the thought 
gave him such intense satisfaction that he would not have broken 
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the spell for the world. When Lilian was fairly tired of play, 
she settled to lessons; but as her father left her this morning 
to her own devices, as was always his habit when the hounds 
were out, the lessons were somewhat desultory. Sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour she was silent; then came confidences to 
Tory; then a rush to the window to see if the sun was shining,— 
for Lilian’s seat had been wisely chosen with the intention that 
she should not look out of the window. 

Many glances were given to the clock before the welcome 
twelve strokes sounded, and down went the books. “ Come, 
Tory, I’m ready. You lazy fellow, you are actually asleep ! ” 
and away she went, leaving her books scattered in wild confu- 
sion, the door open, the fire nearly out. In the hall she paused 
to snatch up hat and cloak, and then away she rushed, banging 
the heavy oak door till the walls of the old house echoed again ; 
away into the sunlight, with a constant, ringing laugh, and 
merry talk to Tory; only pausing in the wild romp with her 
playmate when out of breath. No one could see Lilian without 
feeling glad in the life of such a bright creature ; the old gar- 
dener stopped his work to watch her, and, leaning on his spade, 
greeted her with a smiling :— 

“ Glad to be alive this fine morning, eh, missy ? ” 

Numberless pets had to be caressed and fed, from Brown 
Bess in her loose box, who expected a lump of sugar, to the 
tiny bantams and snowy pigeons, who were looking out for their 
second meal; for Lilian had been among them once before that 
morning; she never forgot them before her own breakfast, how- 
ever cold the weather ; rain or snow were equally disregarded 
by this hardy country lily. Many remonstrances followed her 
from the old servants when the weather was very bad, and on 
thoroughly wet days Lilian was summoned to her father’s studio. 
This summons was always obeyed graciously, perhaps from 
habit, perhaps because all her father wished was good in Lilian’s 
eyes; certainly not because she liked the oft-repeated ordeal of 
sitting for her picture. Sometimes she coaxed her father for a 
book ; sometimes he told her stories, strange, rambling stories 
which she often interrupted with questions. 

Mr. Dalzell often kept her for hours together, and with 
patient self-forgetfulness she never let him know how she 
wearied of and chafed at the unwonted restraint. Head after 
head was begun, but it was all in vain, the likeness always failed 
in something. “It is much too pretty for me,” was Lilian’s 
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constant remark, and then Mr. Dalzell would sigh, and try 
again. 

“‘ T cannot catch your expression,” he complained. 

‘What is my expression like ? ” laughed Lilian one day. 

“‘ Like,” repeated her father, dreamily,—“ like sunlight.” 

His child laughed merrily. ‘Then why don’t you have me 
photographed ? ” she asked, thinking she had made a discovery 
which would put an end to the puzzling difficulty. ‘“ You know 
the sun photographs, papa,”’ she continued eagerly; “ you told 
me all about it.” 

Mr. Dalzell shook his head, with a quiet smile; he had a 
prejudice against her pictures, though he wanted to catch the 
sunlight in his little daughter’s face. 

At two o’clock the lunch-bell rang, and Lilian took a solitary 
meal in the dining-room ; a very hasty one, for Brown Bess was 
ordered, and half an hour later she was cantering down the 
avenue with three or four dogs as an escort. A solitary ride 
was never lonely to Lilian, and such afternoons were never long 
enough. When it was too dark to see,—and it grew dark early 
at Treer in the winter months,—she went in-doors. To choose 
a book from the library, and to make herself very snug by her 
own fire, till it was time to dress for dinner, was her usual 
routine. Thus had passed the day which had brought the un- 
expected guests to Treer. ; 

Lilian always spent the evenings with her father; she gene- 
rally read aloud to him, always claiming his entire attention, 
which he readily gave. 

Her days so seldom varied at this time of the year, but were 
yet so full of pleasant interests, that any change was unlooked 
for, hardly wished for. Rupert’s visit was considered a doubtful 
pleasure ; she had known him all her life as a distant cousin, 
and eventual heir to the property her father possessed. She 
knew her father consulted him, thought much of his opinions, 
and was very proud of him. Lilian was by no means jealous; 
what she resented was the interference by word or look, and 
the tone of authority which Rupert had thought fitting to use to 
his little cousin since babyhood. He had a way of making her 
feel in the wrong; and Lilian liked to be in the right, and had 
been too uniformly petted to bear contradiction; so year after 
year her squabbles with her cousin had grown more serious as 
she had grown more daring. Hitherto Rupert had managed to 
keep a certain influence over her when he was in the house, for 
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he had a way of making her faults visible in her father’s eyes 
which gave Lilian an unacknowledged dread of his power ; for 
the few times in her life that she had been under her father’s 
displeasure, Cousin Rupert had somchow been at the bottom of 
her trouble. Then she could not make him angry, however 
passionate she might be herself; his quiet laugh at her childish 
outbreaks always made her furious; as she said to her father, 
Rupert made her feel naughty. What wonder that Captain 
Dalzell’s expected visit was hardly looked forward to by his 
wild little cousin with any great satisfaction. 

““T’m older now; he can’t be so tiresome as he was last year, 
and he won’t stay long; so I must be as good as I possibly 
can,” were the thoughts with which Lilian consoled herself when 
she heard he was coming. 

Captain Dalzell would hardly have been flattered had he 
known these thoughts; though they probably would not have 
troubled him much, nor would he have felt one whit dis- 
turbed, being too accustomed to be welcomed and admired in 
every circle he entered, to care much for the young cousin’s 
opinion, who hitherto had seemed to him nothing more than a 
pretty, naughty child; though of late years her presence had 
added much to the doubtful attraction of Treer House, when the 
time for the annual visit he thought necessary to make his 
cousin came round. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Lilla, wild with sport, 
Half-child, half-woman as she was.” 
TENNYSON, 

Li1iaAN mounted the box in the stable-yard, and drove the 
dog-cart round to the front door at a pace which showed she 
was in a great hurry to be off. Mr. Murray was smoking in 
front of the house as she drove up. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Lilian,” he exclaimed, his eyes resting ad- 
miringly on the bright littie face which looked down on him 
from its elevation with a most bewitching glance of intense 
enjoyment, “even I could not wish for a finer day. I don’t 
think I shall need my goloshes, do you?” 

“T don’t know, the grass may be wet,” laughed Lilian; and 
then Murad began to dance impatiently. 
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“He won’t stand, Mr. Murray; please tell papa he must 
come at once;” but the message was not necessary, as at that 
moment the two gentlemen appeared at the hall-door, followed 
by the servant, with rugs. 

Mr. Dalzell’s grave face lighted up as he glanced fondly at 
his little daughter, while she laughingly threw the end of her 
whip round his neck. 

“ Who is going to sit by me?” she asked, doubtfully. 

*‘ Are you going to drive us, missie?” questioned Mr. Norton, 
rather nervously. 

“Yes; and I’ll try not to upset you,” responded Lilian, in a 
gravely mischievous tone, while Murad danced again as if he 
sympathised with his mistress’s fun. 

“T think you and I will take the back seat, Norton,” said 
Mr. Dalzell, turning to his friend. “I dare say Murray will 
undertake to keep that elf in order; she is a very good whip ; 
don’t be alarmed,” he added, as Mr. Norton still eyed the little 
driver doubtfully, and hesitated. ‘Keep Murad quiet one 
minute, Lilian; there’s a good child.” 

And Murad consented to stand like a lamb till every one was 
safely in, and then off he dashed down the drive, evidently 
possessed by the same spirit of enjoyment which animated his 
little mistress. A low, iron gate, which shut off the meadows 
from the garden, had to be opened by the elderly footman ; he 
made a short cut, but was hardly in time, and Mr. Norton 
thought Lilian pulled up Murad dangerously short, and found 
it impossible to keep his attention fixed on his friend’s con- 
versation. When they reached the lodge, there was another 
pause. 

“Old Anne is so slow she will never be here,” exclaimed 
Lilian, impatiently. The words had hardly left her lips, when 
Mr. Murray sprang from the carriage, and the gate was passed 
just as the old woman appeared cnrtseying and smiling. 

“How quickly you did that,’”’ said Lilian, approvingly, as 
Murray retook his seat by her side. 

* You are apparently in a great hurry this morning, Miss 
Lilian,” he said, laughing. 

“T always am when | am doing anything I like. People are 
so slow; don’t you think so? ” 

*“ Well, I don’t know, really,” he answered, with comic 
gravity; ‘‘ but there is such a thing as growing old.” 

Lilian laughed merrily, thinking of all the old people who 
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surrounded her, and of the possibility of their hurrying as she 
did. 

“ Poor old Anne!” she exclaimed. ‘I wonder if she would 
like to jump and run. I seldom see any one run but myself. I 
suppose grown-up people don’t like it. I wonder what it will 
feel like to be old and stiff.’ Her laugh died away, and her 
eyes sought Murray’s with almost a sad expression. He was 
thinking he had never seen a more bewitching embodiment of 
youth and health than the girl by his side. 

The ciose, dark seal-skin cap she wore seemed, by its con- 
trast, to add brilliancy to her complexion and light to her hair ; 
her varying expression was only a succession of sunbeams; her 
rare gravity just a little white fleecy cloud in a bright, laughing 
blue sky. 

It did not matter how much he looked at her ; she was quite 
unconscious of his gaze. 

“Old and stiff, Miss Lilian? Well, you need not think 
about being that yet, you have a long way before you. Do you 
ever look forward to such a calamity ? ” he asked, curiously. 

“‘ Not very often,” she answered, gravely; “but there are 
some very old women about here, and you know I may be 
old some day.” The thought was not a pleasant one, so 
Lilian changed the subject, and descanted on Murad’s perfec- 
tions. 

“There ! say that is very beautiful! ” she exclaimed, reining 
the horse, with a suddenness that almost threw him on his 
haunches. They had left the lanes, shaded by trees which had 
hitherto shut out any view, and, turning into a wide road which 
ran along the coast, a panorama of rare beauty was spread 
before them. 

St. Michael’s Mount stood out boldly in the foreground, its 
gray tower contrasting beautifully with the green acclivity, 
dotted over with rocks and bushes, which led to its summit. 
The bay glittered like burnished silver in the sunlight, while the 
intense blue of the water seemed only equalled by the sky 
above. On the right, in Newlyn Cove, a fleet of fishing-boats 
spread their brown sails, in the hope of catching the rising 
breeze. Here and there a white sail caught the sunlight in the 
horizon, while the Lizard Point stretched a long, flat line in the 
far distance. 

“ Beautiful! gloriously beautiful!” exclaimed Murray, en- 
thusiastically, as he rose, and, taking off his hat, ran his strong, 
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brown fingers through his dark hair, while his eyes took in, with 
visible delight, every feature of the lovely scene. 

Lilian watched his face curiously. She had never found any 
one yet to enter into or understand the keen feelings of delight 
which the beauties of nature stirred in her soul, beauties which 
she had grown up among, and which helped to fill her life. 
Was it possible that she did not stand alone in the world? 
Her father admired coldly, almost critically ; Rupert’s rather 
patronising admiration fell flat on Lilian’s raptures. He would 
talk to her of Italy and Switzerland; but his tone of praise for 
Cornish scenery was so moderate that she distrusted it; she 
knew instinctively that her present companion’s was real. 

“Don’t you love the sea ?” she asked, softly ; and Murray 
saw that tears were not far from her eyes. “It always makes 
me feel good,” she added, shyly, looking away; and she touched 
Murad with the whip, as if she wished him to make up for lost time. 

“I know what you mean,” replied her companion, gravely. 
Lilian’s eyes met his, and the expression she found there satis- 
fied her, and she went on frankly :— 

“ T should always like to spend Sunday at sea, shouldn’t you ? ” 

*‘T fear I have spent too many Sundays at sea to feel the 
spell you mean. I began life as a sailor.” 

“Take care, Lilian,” exclaimed Mr. Dalzell; ‘you hardly 
shaved that cart.” : 

*« A very close shave, indeed,” said Mr. Norton, nervously ; 
“do you feel safe in your little daughter’s hands? I don’t, I 
assure you, Dalzell.” 

‘‘ Oh, she never has any accident; she always drives me,” 
replied his host, carelessly. “ Be careful, do, Lilian,” he added, 
however, rather peremptorily. 

“ Ah!” replied Mr. Norton, grimly, “when you are beside 
her perhaps she attends to her business; just now she is 
attending to Murray.” 

Lilian was entreating eagerly for particulars of the sailor-life 
of her new acquaintance. 

“Could you not persuade the young lady to let you drive, 
Alick ? ” persisted Mr. Norton, turning round; “ another rather 
close shave, and we shall be in the road.” 

There was some reason for his fears, for Lilian was by no 
means attending to what she was about; and Murray offered to 
take the reins. 

“Well, then, you must tell me all I want to know,” she 
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exclaimed, entreatingly, as she reluctantly gave them up. 
“When did you commence being a sailor ? ”” 

“At fourteen. It had been the dream of my boyhood, but 
I did not find it quite as pleasant as I had expected, and I left 
the service at twenty, when a thoughtful relation left me a 
little tin,—not Cornish tin, Miss Lilian,’ added Murray, 
laughing. 

“Nothing half so nice as my beautiful Cornish tin,” she 
replied, merrily ; ‘something much more like brass.” 

“Brass is not a transferable metal, is it? I am afraid he 
did not leave me any,” said Murray, comically; and Lilian, 
laughing, told him that she did not make puns or understand 
them, and, what was more, she believed he was talking slang. 
A long conversation ensued on life at sea, its pleasures and 
delights. Murray was a graphic describer, and his midshipman’s 
recollections were very amusing. 

“Why did you give it up, if you liked it so much?” she 
askep, at last ; “what was the true reason?” she added, with 
some earnestness. 

“Well, if you must have it,” replied Murray, thoughtfully, 
“T think the true reason was, that I am terribly fond of my 
own way.” 

“ Are you?” she cried, exultingly; “so am I. But I sup- 
pose it is not wrong for a man to like his own way?” and her 
sweet voice had a shade of sarcasm. 

“T really can’t give you a fair answer to that question,” he 
replied, laughing; “‘ rights and wrongs are difficult to define; 
don’t you think so, Miss Lilian ?” 

** Well, I have always been told my own way is the wrong 
way,” she replied frankly; “so I suppose it is, but I like it all 
the same.” 

“No doubt you do,” laughed Murray; “but is there not 
some wonderful chair at the top of the Mount, which gives a 
strange power to whoever sits on it?” 

“Yes,” said Lilian, simply; ‘the man or woman who sits in 
it first will rule over his wife or her husband; it is just the 
same legend as the one of the well of St. Keene, only you 
needn’t wait till you are married.” 

“ Have you ever sat in this wonderful chair?” he asked, 
greatly amused by her matter-of-fact tone. 

“No, papa wouldn’t let me; he said it was dangerous. 
Rupert got into it, though, and I’m sure it was not necessary, 
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for he always has his own way;” and Lilian laughed a rather 
mocking laugh. “Here we are at Marazion,” she added, as they 
entered a straggling little town. 

They soon drew up at the door of a small inn; and Marray 
was despatched to secure a boat, while Mr. Dalzell looked after 
Murad’s accommodation. 

“We do not want a man,” said Lilian, decidedly, as the 
party joined on the beach. “ You can steer, papa, and Mr. 
Murray and I are going to pull.” 

This arrangement met with no contradiction. Lilian was 
accustomed to rowing and enjoyed it; with her heightened 
colour and eyes dancing with excitement, she handled her oar 
with great dexterity, and was too happy even to talk. When 
they landed at the little pier, she went on questioning Alick 
Murray on his past life, with the frank curiosity of a child. She 
heard that since he had left the navy he had travelled in many 
lands, had hunted in the sandy plains of Africa, and in the 
prairies of America, and that he was now on the eve of starting 
for the Plata to spend some time with a friend who had an 
Estancia there. 

“Oh, why don’t you stay in England?” exclaimed Lilian, 
impulsively. 

Ah, why? For a minute Murray’s face was grave with 
thoughts which took him far away from his present surroundings. 
Why had not another sweet voice asked him that question ? 

“Why don’t I stay in England?” He repeated the ques- 
tion almost mechanically. “I have wandered so much that I 
fear I am not a sufficiently civilised being for England, Miss 
Lilian.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Miss Lilian’; I am not a grown-up young 
lady, you kgow,” she exclaimed petulantly, instinctively feeling 
he was not thinking of her. 

“And I am not a civilised being, according to my own 
admission,” he returned, laughing. “Well, Lilian, my little 
sister would tell you she wonders such a gipsy as I am can 
stay in one place for a day.” 

Lilian wondered, but did not press her question further. 
“Let us have a race up these steps,” she exclaimed. ‘ Papa 
and Mr. Norton are so terribly slow; perhaps they will hurry if 
we set them the example.” 

“Would you like to ride Murad up these steps ? ” she asked 
merrily, as they paused, out of breath, outside the heavy oak 
door. 
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“ Hardly; do you think he would carry me up? ” 

“Tt has been done before now by a gentleman papa knew. 
I should ihave liked to have seen him; and I should like to 
make Bess do it. I am sure she could, and you would not be 
afraid.” 

“No, I am never afraid.” 

Once inside, Lilian insisted on visiting every corner of the 
old building, and she established herself guide to the party. 

“* Now comes the tower, the best part of all,’”’ she cried at 
last, and she went up the narrow steps at such a pace that 
Murray had much ado to keep up with her. 

“* Now there’s the chair,” she exclaimed, excitedly, pointing 
to a rough stone seat which overhung the tower dangerously. 
“ Help me in; oh, do help me in! Papa won’t mind if he does 
not see me; ” and she clapped her hands with childish delight. 

“T will lift you in if you like. Are you sure you are not 
afraid? ” said Murray, doubtfully. 

“ Afraid! oh, no; why, you will hold me!” and the next 
moment his strong arms had lifted her into the perilous chair. 

“ How long do you wish to stay ?”’ he asked. 

“ As long as you like to hold me,” laughed Lilian. 

By this time the other gentlemen had reached the leads. 
Though Mr. Dalzell changed colour, he made no remark till his 
daughter was safe beside him; then he hoped, gravely, that she: 
was satisfied. 

“ Perfectly, papa; just think how fond I am of my own way. 
Will you get into the chair, Mr. Murray?” she asked, slyly; 
“you know you are like me.” 
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“TI generally get my own way,” he replied, with a smile 
which, fading suddenly, left him grave; “and I have an idea. 
I shall always get it, under any circumstances ; so I think I will 
leave the chair for others.” 

Lilian looked at him as he was speaking, and thought, “ I 
believe he always will get his own way; but then, I should 
never mind his way,” but she said :— 

* Don’t you think people who like their own way should like 
others to have a way of their own, too?” 

‘Oh, that is too deep a question for me. I will think of it 
all the way home,” he replied, laughing, but wondering at her 
earnestness. 

“T hope you won’t, for I want you to talk. You may drive, 
Mr. Murray,” she said, graciously, when, an hour later, he 
c 
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helped her to her seat on the dog-cart. “ But you will talk, 
won’t you?” and he laughingly gave a faithfully-kept promise 
to do so. 

Arrived at Treer they were greeted frantically by a brown 
water-dog, who nearly knocked Lilian over more than once in 
the excitement of his joy. 

A very pleasant evening followed. Lilian thought, when it 
was over, that she had never known anything so pleasant before 
as the whole day had been. 

And Alick Murray said to himself, “What a charming child ! 
She will break hearts one day. Whose happy fate, I wonder, 
will it be to possess so much sunshine?” and then his thoughts 
went far away, into his own past, present, and future. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“But here as ever in life’s cup of parting 
Theirs is the bitterness who stay behind.” 


ANON. 


“A HOPELESSLY wet day, I’m afraid,” said Alick Murray, as 
he and Lilian stood looking out of the dining-room window, the 
next morning after breakfast. 

** Quite hopeless,” Lilian was obliged to admit, as the wind 
rushed ruthlessly through the bare trees, driving the rain in 
sheets against the window-panes. 

** What shall we do?” he asked, watching her disappointed 
face ; “your father has taken Mr. Norton to his studio. Surely 
we are not going to be beaten by the weather; suppose we have 
a game of billiards, you say you play sometimes.” 

“ Yes, often by myself; but papa does not care to play. I 
should like a game very much;” and she showed the way to 
the seldom-used billiard-room. A fire was laid in it, but not 
lighted ; in a minute Lilian was on her knees with a match. 

“ Let me do it,” said Murray, taking it from her hand; “and 
the room is cold: go and put on something warm.” 

** You had better put on your great-coat,” she said, laughing ; 


“T don’t want anything.” Nevertheless she did as he told her, 
and then the game began. 
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*‘Don’t you smoke when you are playing billiards?” she 
asked, after a few minutes. 

**T never smoke when a lady honours me with her presence,” 
he replied, smiling. 

“Don’t you? Rupert does. I think——” and then she 
stopped abruptly, and made her stroke. 

“What do you think?” asked her companion, seeing she 
did not intend to finish her sentence. 

Lilian hesitated. 

“Well, won’t you tell me what you think?” he persisted ; 
“T want to know.” 

“If you like;”"—and her eyes danced with mischief. ‘TI 
think uncivilised men, are much nicer than civilised ones.” 

The speech was a very childish one, but a tone of what the 
French call “malice” ran through it, and Murray, greatly 
amused, asked,— 

“Do you consider Captain Dalzell civilised ? ” 

“* Oh, very,” she replied, with quaint gravity. 

“* Shall I tell him your opinion when I next see him ?”’ 

** He would not care about my opinion, but I am sure he 
would agree with it,’”’ she said, laughing; adding, “I am glad 
you don’t smoke, for people can’t do two things at once.” 

“Well, I am not so sure of that; I think I can play and 
smoke.” 

““T did not mean that,” she said, merrily; “but that you 
would not talk to me if you were smoking, and I want you to 
talk.” 

And talk Murray did for the next hour, very much as he 
would have talked to his little sister at home ; following Lilian 
into every mood, grave or gay; watching her, and drawing her 
out with an ever-increasing interest, while he gave her a careful 
lesson in the science of the game. Lilian thought she could 
learn anything from such a teacher, and he could not but feel 
flattered by the enjoyment she did not seek to hide. Alick 
Murray at seven-and-twenty had seen more of life than most men 
of his age, but his lot had seldom led him into the society of 
women ; and his wild life of adventure bringing him, as it often 
did, in collision with much that was rough, wicked, and heartless, 
had only increased his deep and chivalrous respect for them. 
Lilian seemed to him the embodiment of all that was beautiful 
and innocent ; her trusting eyes met his with unvarying frank- 


ness, and he would as soon have crushed a lily as have destroyed 
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her unconsciousness by foolish words. Anything not real would 
have seemed to him a sacrilege offered to such a being. 

The game over, Lilian led Murray to the studio, where they 
found Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Norton busied with a valuable 
collection of engravings. Murray glanced round the room in 
some surprise ; heads in various positions, some in chalks, some 
in water-colours, hung round it; but every head had the 
unmistakable golden hair, and was but a repetition of Lilian. 
She saw he was looking at them, and laughed merrily. 

“ Papa will hang them; he calls them his gallery.” 

Murray walked round the room, looking at each critically. 

“They are none of them quite like you,” he said, when he 
came to the last. 

“No,” she answered, simply; “ papa says he can’t catch my 
expression.” Her tone expressed utter unconsciousness. 

Alick hesitated. ‘‘ It would be difficult to do that.” 

As the words escaped him he felt sorry he had said them, 
wondering if she were as unconscious as she seemed; but her 
colour never changed, as she replied, petulantly :— 

“Tt is very tiresome it is such a difficult one, for papa is never 
satisfied.” 

“Do you draw ?” he asked. 

“Papa teaches me, but I don’t like it.” 

“‘ But you would like to sketch ? ” he questioned. 

“Oh, not for the world. I should only caricature. I could 
never make anything look as beautiful as the reality,’ she 
answered, with sudden earnestness. 

“‘ Will nothing but perfection satisfy you? I fear you will 
not find much in this world, Lilian.” 

“T have seen so little, and you have seen so much. Papa 
thinks I shall be often disappointed ; do you?” and for the first 
time a look of anxiety came into the inquiring eyes. 

“T am afraid, Lilian, every one lives to be disappointed,” 
he answered, smiling ; “but I hope you will find much to satisfy 
you.” 

He waited, wondering if she would follow the grave turn the 
conversation had accidentally taken ; but no, a half-sigh escaped 
her, and for a few seconds the puzzled look did not leave her ; 
then she rushed to the window and, clapping her hands with 
childish delight, announced that the rain had quite ceased. The 
afternoon was devoted to a long, scrambling walk to a 
neighbouring cairn. Lilian’s enjoyment was a little clouded by 
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the absence of her favourite Tory, who was nowhere to be found; 
she had spent a long time looking for him before she started, 
and no persuasions from her companions would induce her to 
think his sudden disappearance an accountable accident. 

Some time after their return, Murray, missing her, strolled 
into the stable-yard to inquire if she had been seen, for he 
expected she was again searching for her favourite. He found a 
consternation he could in no way explain till he got close to the 
agitated group assembled there, all being far too occupied to 
answer any of his questions, or even to notice him at all. On 
the wet flags knelt Lilian, and before her was stretched Tory, 
evidently in the agonies of death; at intervals the poor animal 
tried to lick her hand, while his imploring eyes never left her 
face. The coachman, groom, gardener and maids were all 
standing round, all offering different advice, all talking at once, 
all urging Lilian not to touch her favourite. She, poor child, 
was wringing her hands one moment, caressing Tory the next, 
and passionately entreating those around her to do something to 
save his life. 

“Come away, missie,”’ said the old gardener, laying his hand 
on her shoulder, “‘ you mustn’t stay here ; he’ll do you a mischief, 
maybe.” Lilian did not even hear him, but she shook off his 
hand impatiently. 

“It is real dangerous,” said the coachman, sulkily, because 
he was ready to cry ; “the poor thing ought to be shot.” Lilian 
burst into tears. 

“No one shall shoot him,” she sobbed; “ you are horrid, 
cruel people not to do something for him! ” 

“ Lilian! ”? and an arm was put round her. “Indeed, you 
must not touch the poor fellow; you must get up, you can do 
him no good.” ‘The voice was authoritative, and she obeyed 
mechanically. 

“Oh, Mr. Murray, you will do something, won’t you ?” she 
entreated. Murray looked at the poor animal, which was now 
writhing in agony. 

“ My dear child,” he said, firmly, “ I can only put him out of 
his pain; that would be the kindest thing to do. I assure you 
nothing can be done for him ; won’t you trust me? ” 

Lilian was sobbing passionately, hiding her face in her hands. 
Something in his voice calmed her, and she tried to 
speak. 

« Yes, you may shoot him,” she said at last ; “ but only you.” 
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The coachman went for a gun, and the maids fled to the 
house. Alick led Lilian into the garden, and shut the yard door. 
He saw she could not bear any words, so he did not even urge 
her to go out of hearing ; he did not know that she stood close to 
the door where he had left her, and with set, tearless face deter- 
mined to hear everything. She quivered all over as the report 
of the gun echoed through the out-houses, then walked slowly 
away, and sat down on the damp steps, with an expression of 
patient sorrow on her sweet face, which Murray, when he joined 
her, found very hard to bear philosophically. He longed to 
take her in his arms, and console her as he would have done 
his little sister, or any other distressed child. Many a blessing 
had fallen on Alick Murray as he wandered through the world, 
from the lips more used to curses than blessings. Many a weary 
heart had thrilled with gratitude, and taken fresh courage, 
cheered by his warm, heartfelt sympathy. 

It was well, no doubt, for Lilian that he could not follow 
his impulse, for her poor little heart was aching with a sense of 
loneliness. No one she knew would understand her grief, and, 
childish as it was, it was hard to bear alone. This kind, strong 
friend, who held her hand, and told her how grieved he was for 
the sad end of her pet, seemed just then the only one who could 
help her to bear it. What wonder that Alick’s voice grew very 
tender, that every word seemed a caress, as he consoled her with 
the gentlest he could find ? ; 

“My poor little child, you must not sit on these cold steps ;”” 
and he took her into the library, and, drawing two arm-chairs 
close to the fire, he made her tell him the whole story ; how poor 
Tory had come home in evident agony, and had grown so rapidly 
worse that there was little doubt but that he had eaten poison. 
Lilian nestled into the cushions with a feeling of rest. She was 
tired of her stormy grief, and Alick’s words seemed just what 
she wanted. More than an hour elapsed, and still she listened. 
At last her father came in, having heard of her trouble. He 
expressed all the regret he felt for the dog’s death, and she 
expected no more, and did not trouble him with a grief he could 
not understand. Alick wondered at her self-control till he heard 
her father’s remarks, and then he understood it. 

One dog was the same as another in Mr. Dalzell’s eyes. No 
money should be spared to procure his darling just what she 
wanted. Lilian was very silent all the evening, and, seeing 
her weary looks, her father sent her early to bed. 
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After breakfast, the next morning, she asked Mr. Murray to 
come out with her, and choose a grave for Tory. She was a 
shade paler than usual, but the sun was shining, and the light 
had come back to her eyes. After choosing the spot, the old 
gardener was called, and they stood watching him, for Lilian 
would not move till she had seen the last of her favourite. At 
length it was all over. 


“He loved me very much,” she said, softly, as they turned 
away. 

Alick proposed a walk, and tried to wile her back again to 
her former gay self. He could not help a feeling of gratification 
when he found that Tory’s death was not her only trouble, and 
that his intended departure that afternoon helped to bring a 
shadow to her bright face. 

“The best friends must part, I fear,’’ he said, gaily. 

“ Ah, but you won’t come again!” she replied sadly. ‘You 
are going away for years, are you not?” 

‘Years pass very quickly. Why, I shall find you a grown- 
up young lady, and have to call you Miss Dalzell, like a civilized 
being.” 

“Oh, no; I shall never let you do that.” 

“The evening we first met, you said that you had no friends. 
I hope you court me one,” continued Alick, and Lilian’s look 
ought to have satisfied him, as she answered, frankly :— 

“Yes; I think you avery kind friend, and I shall always 
think you one.” 

Mr. Dalzell was going to drive his guests to the station, and 
the presence of luggage made it impossible for Lilian to accom- 
pany him. 

The carriage had been at the door some mizutes, and Mr. 
Norton had taken his seat; but still Murray lingered over tho 
last words. Why were they so difficult to say? Lilian’s little 
hands were in his; they were icy-cold, and he knew she was 
grieving and would have no one to comfort her. 

“‘ Good-bye, dear Lilian, don’t forget me,” he said, regret- 
fully, wishing she were five years younger; then feeling terribly 
inclined to kiss her, and very angry with himself, he hurried 
into the dog-cart. 

Lilian stood on the steps and watched it till it was out of 
sight. Alick sat on the back seat and waved his hat more than 
once; she did not move for a minute, even when it had dis- 
appeared among the trees, and then she rushed into the house 
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and up into her own room, and, throwing herself into an arm- 
chair, she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Alick Murray, hurrying away in the express-train, could not 
drive her from his thoughts; vaguely wandering into her future, 
his thoughts became almost prayers, as he wished for her happi- 
ness. Surely, no fate could be too joyous for such a child of 
light. Might she ever find an angel in her path to stand between 
her and evil. 





(To be continued.) 
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XN the outside of an office door, situated in the 
basement of a house near the Royal Exchange, 
was a brass plate bearing the inscription, 
“ Devereux, Bouverie, & Co., Stock and 
Share Brokers.” 

If any one had looked in on business this 
morning he would have been informed by 
either one or the other of the two idle clerks who 
occupied the office, that neither Mr. Devereux, Mr. 
Bouverie, nor any other member of the firm was in. 

As a matter of fact the gentleman who carried on business 
under this imposing title, as an “‘ outside,” or “‘ sworn” broker, 
as he preferred to describe himself in his circulars to clergymen, 
widows, and officers in the army, and whose real name was 
Walker, was just about embarking at Liverpool for New York, 
where he proposed to make a fresh start in life. In the mean- 
time Devereux, Bouverie, & Co., were closed for financial 
repairs, and unlikely to reopen for an indefinite period. In a 
word, and one employed by D. B. & Co.’s clerks, D. B. & Co. 
were “ bust.” 

The clerks having absolutely nothing to do, sat in the 
private office and tossed for pennies. They might have shut up 
the safe, locked the door, and gone home for all it would have 
mattered. But tossing for coppers and playing penny nap on 
the governor’s own table, without fear of disturbance, was so 
rare a pleasure that they preferred to make the most of it. 

The loss of their situations did not seem to affect them 
greatly ; indeed, they both wore a jovial air, which their position 
did not appear to warrant. To account for this, it is necessary 
to relate that Mr. Walker had, inadvertently, left two blank 
cheques in the cheque-book. They were signed cheques ; the 
last couple of a batch used for paying differences on the pre- 
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ceding account day. These signed cheques, in themselves, 
would have been worthless enough, for it is easily understood 
that Mr. Walker, before his departure in search of what is 
technically known as “the oof bird,” had balanced matters with 
his bankers by withdrawing all he possessed from their hands. 

But during the morning, letters had arrived with a number of 
small differences from the country ; and Mr. Brown had been 
able to pay in forty-four pounds odd. He had, at the same 
time, filled in one of the blank cheques for twenty-five, and 
cashed it, while Mr. Jones had done the same for the odd nine- 
teen with the other; besides which, having got to the office 
first, he had been able to sequestrate the contents of the petty 
cash-box, and the postage-stamp drawer, which together came 
to a matter of three pounds extra. Brown did not dream that 
Jones had used one of the cheques, nor did Jones suspect Brown 
of such a proceeding, and as both hated the books with an un- 
qualified hatred, and did not intend to look into them any more, 
each congratulated himself on his own emartness and thought 
the other a fool. 

After an hour and a half spent in unintermitted tossing 
without having won anything from one another, Brown and 
Jones leaned back in their respective chairs and yawned. They 
were both under twenty-five, typical cits of the office type. 
Brown was short and dumpy, with a cheerful freckled face ; 
Jones was long and lank, with a melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance. 


“Tm tired of tossing,” said Brown. “ Let’s go and have 
lunch.” 


“ Right you are, Brown,” replied Jones. ‘ What d’you say 
to Simpson’s ?” 

With five-and-twenty pounds in his pocket, and the feelings 
of a millionaire in his breast, Brown readily concurred. At 
Simpson’s they ordered chops. Brown gave the cook a penny 
with instructions to “burn the tail well.” Jones chose a splendid 
chump, and threw his penny on it, so that there might be no 
mistake. They both drank stout and bitter; both partook of 
cabinet pudding, paid their bills, and went out into the street on 
excellent terms with themselves and each other. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon, Jones?” in- 
quired Brown. 


“Well, I think I may as well toddle off home,” replied 
Jones. 
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“ Just what I was thinking of doing,” said Brown. 

“‘ See you to-morrow, I suppose?” inquired Jones. 

“Yes; I shall look up for an hour,” said Brown. 

“ Well, good-bye, old man,” said Jones. 

“So long, old chappie,” said Brown. 

And so they parted. Jones caught a train at Moorgate- 
street for Hammersmith. Brown took the ’bus for Hackney. 

Now, Brown, his statement to the contrary notwithstanding, 
had not the slightest intention of returning to the office any 
more for the present. He had, early that morning, mentally 
proposed to himself the pleasure of a holiday trip, to be made 
on, and paid for out of, the proceeds of his ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment.” 

The question was, Where should he go? Visions of Mar- 
gate haunted him to begin with ; but he had been there before, 
and he yearned for a fresh field for adventure. Brighton he 
had already visited. Southend was too dull, Gravesend too 
near. All the way home on the ’bus he could come to no 
decision ; and even when he got down to walk up a side street 
to his lodgings, he had not arrived at any conclusion. Thought- 
fully he took out his latch-key when he reached his door, and, 
as was his wont, blew down it. A morsel of pocket fur flew up, 
and, as it seemed to Brown, the name of the place for his holi- 
day with it. “Paris!” he exclaimed. ‘ The very place! Oh, 
Jupiter! won’t I have a time!” 

The very thought of the pleasures in store for him sent 
Brown’s head in a whirl; and to calm his excitement he felt 
obliged to execute a “cellar flap” on the door-step. As soon 
as he got in he informed his landlady, with whom he was on 
intimate terms, of his projected trip, the news occasioning the 
worthy woman a shock followed by spasms, which Brown 
gallantly alleviated with “‘ six” of brandy from the neighbouring 
public-house. 

All that evening he was engaged in studying Mrs. Moggs’s 
Bradshaw, and preparing his wardrobe for an effective ap- 
pearance in the gay capital. The night mail, he concluded, 
would suit him, and so after ordering his breakfast for ten o’clock 
next morning, he went to bed, chuckling as he thought of Jones 
without sufficient money wherewith to pay for his lunch on the 
morrow. 

In the meantime Jones had gone jauntily on, caught his 
train, and with fourteen others in a third-class compartment, was 
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being whirled down to Hammersmith at the rate of five miles an 
hour. 

“ Won’t Brown be jolly well surprised when he gets to the 
office to-morrow and finds I’m not there?”’ he meditated with 
inward exultation. 

For Jones, too, was bent upon the enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
gains; and while Brown, seated on the knife-board of his ’bus, was 
enjoying a mental struggle before hitting upon Paris as his objec- 
tive point, Jones, jammed in between a stout lady witha bundle and 
a gentleman who, by his appearance, seemed to have been taking 
gentle exercise in a dust-hole, was cogitating on a fitting place 
wherein to spend a week of ease. Whether or no Jones’s mental 
powers were of a higher order than Brown’s, it happened that 
he did not take so long to make up his mind as the latter; and, 
strange to say, he also decided on Paris for his trip. 

The decision was, in due course, imparted to his landlady, 
who, although a total stranger to Mrs. Moggs, also suffered 
from spasms on the slightest provocation, but, less fortunate than 
Mrs. Moggs, had to recover on “two” of gin, which was all 
Jones would provide. Taking everything into consideration, 
the latter thought the night-mail the most suitable train for his 
purpose, and made his arrangements accordingly. 

+ * * * * 

About half-past seven the following evening, Brown, clad in 
a monstrous frieze ulster, a travelling cap on his head, and a 
large cigar in his mouth, passed the barrier at Charing Cross, 
and proceeded up the crowded platform to the Continental mail. 
Assuming the air of an old voyageur, he critically inspected the 
carriages and passengers as he passed along, ultimately choosing 
his seat in a second-class smoking compartment near the engine. 
Five minutes after he had settled himself in his corner and 
opened his special Standard, Jones made his appearance on the 
platform, and sought a place at the other end of the train. He 
carried his ulster on his arm, but wore a fearful and wonderful 
cloth travelling cap, and smoked a cigar of vast proportions. 
Jones looked very satisfied with himself. He had never 
possessed so much “ready ”’ in his life before, never known the 
independent feelings of a twenty-pound man till now, and a wave 
of affluent contentment surged within him. 

Of course, neither Brown nor Jones possessed a thorough 
mastery over the intricacies of the Gallic tongue. The sub- 
junctive to them was an unknown quantity, gender became 
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interchangeable, tense a matter of no moment as far as they 
were concerned, and although neither had quite overlooked his 
shortcomings in these respects, when the question of linguistic 
difficulties had presented themselves, each had hopefully trusted 
to worry along “‘ somehow.” 

“This is really something like,” murmured Brown, smiling 
to himself fatuously as with banging of doors and the shouting 
of railway officials the train steamed out of the station. The 
carriage contained only three other passengers, a stout French- 
man and his wife who sat at the other end; and facing Brown, 
a stony looking Briton, who, characteristic of his race, tried to 
appear unaware of there being anybody present besides himself. 

Brown was a talkative little man, and at this moment was 
bursting with the desire to wag his tongue. He was not 
particular as to the subject, all topics were the same to him, and 
he did his best to open a conversation relative to the weather. 
But his neighbour was silence itself, and would not be drawn ; 
so Brown gave him an icy look, and turned his attention to the 
foreign lady and gentleman. An interchange of amicable grins 
was, however, all that passed between Monsieur and Brown. 
There was an attempt at intercourse; but difficulties arose, the 
Frenchman seemed totally ignorant of English, and Brown, with 
the stony eye of his compatriot upon him, drew in vain on his 
memory for a suitable expression in French. At last he gave up 
the idea of talking ; nodded and grinned a truce to Monsieur, 
who heliographed back, and settled down to enjoy the pages of 
a small volume, bound in a flaming red cover, which bore the 
sensational title “ Done to Death ; or, The Three-bladed Dagger 
of Blood!” This he had purchased at the bookstall, on the re- 
commendation of the lad there, who had warranted the book a 
full and true guide to life on the Continent. Brown was soon 
deep in the mysteries of the plot, which, according to the French 
fashion (for it was written by a Frenchman of the hack-and-die- 
in-a-donjeon school) abounded with the most mysterious and 
blood-curdling situations. Masked conspirators (in jack-boots 
and spurs) flitted about with noiseless tread, police spies always 
on their track. Every house in the story contained staircases in 
the walls and secret passages in the basements. The hero 
possessed faculties of such a superior order that he knew every- 
body’s secrets, and was so invulnerable that, although daggers 
were being constantly buried in his breast, and his body cast 
headlong from high walls or into the vasty deep, he always 
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managed to turn up smiling (through a panel in the wall) in time 
to vindicate virtue and protect beauty in the person of the 
heroine. Most of the incidents occurred in the dark, and all the 
more exciting ones in the bowels of the earth. Altogether it 
was the cheapest six-pennyworth of soul-disturbing, cold-sweat- 
and-hair-raising matter that Brown had ever encountered. 

“Tf this is the sort of thing that goes on in Paris,” he 
thought, as finishing the book he fell back, with parched throat, 
“all I can say is, they don’t ketch me out much after dark.” 

He put the book aside, but he could not get it out of his head. 
Certain awful portions of it would keep recurring to him, and 
for the rest of the journey he fidgeted about restlessly. 

In due course the train reached Dover, and Brown made his 
way with the rest towards the boat. A high wind was blowing 
from the south-west, carrying occasional showers of fine rain 
with it, and boding anything but a prosperous crossing. As he 
stepped on the landing-stage and got on board, the surge of 
the water beneath and the grinding of the boat against her 
fenders gave him an uncomfortable feeling which sent him 
quickly down to the first-class cabin with a demand for brandy. 

It happened that Jones at the same moment was making a 
similar request in the forward cabin. He too had been seized 
with an unpleasant pang as he reached the deck, and, like 
Brown, hastened to allay it in the manner described. 

While the pair were fortifying themselves against the perils 
of the deep, the boat cast off and began to make her way out of 
the harbour. For some little time her motion did not disturb 
either of the young men; indeed, they were not aware that 
she had left the pier. But out of the quiet water ard in the full 
fury of the gale that now raged, an inexplicable feeling of 
depression began to seize on Brown at one end of the vessel and 
on Jones at the other. Brown suddenly set down his glass of 
brandy-and-water and stared wildly round, trying to think what 
could be the matter with him. Just then a violent lurch sent 
him staggering down to leeward. A clammy moisture broke 
out all over his brow, a cold chill settled in the small of his back, 
and conflicting emotions, such as he had never before ex- 
perienced, began to agitate the interior of his person. 

Oh, lor, it’s awful!” he groaned. ‘“ I wish I hadn’t come.” 
And he sat down and wiped his damp face, the agony within 
him momentarily increasing. Suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him with such force that he resolved to act upon it 
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without an instant’s delay. With a bound and a smothered yell, 
he made for the deck and rushed headlong to the side. 

An hour afterwards Brown might have been seen curled up 
in contortions under a seat in the lee-scuppers, wet through, and 
feebly moaning a passionate prayer for speedy death. 

Forward of the smoke-stack, Jones, leaning on the rail, was 
deliriously expressing audible and fervent hopes that the ship 
would sink, and sink deep. Better a watery grave, he thought, 
than a continuance of the organic earthquake that was raging 
within him. He began a retrospect of his youthful career, 
recalling only its backslidings from the day when he first went 
to bed without saying his prayers to the cashing of the cheque 
which had brought him to this pass; and hope fled from the 
breast of Jones as he dwelt upon these things. 

When, two hours overdue, the mail packet came alongside 
Calais pier, two miserable beings tottered ashore, careless of 
what might become of them. They followed in the wake of the 
other passengers, who hurried on, anxious to get out of the rain 
into the shelter of the railway station. But the weather had no 
terrors for Brown and Jones. The shadow of death seemed to 
have passed over them, and made them callous of minor troubles. 
With aching heads and parched tongues they moved slowly on. 
Brown reached the station first, only to find it dark and almost 
deserted. Listlessly, he asked the first person he met, when the 
train would leave. The official, who happened to speak English, 
told him that it had already departed. Still too ill to under- 
stand, or even care what this might mean, he turned sorrowfully 
away and went out into the night, he cared not whither. . All he 
wanted was to find some quiet corner and there lay him down 
and die. 

For a time he wandered aimlessly about between the station 
and the jetty, cold, wet, and miserable. But as time went on, 
the internal pangs from which he suffered gradually ceased to 
trouble him. In time also the rain left off, the wind fell, a 
watery moon burst through the storm-laden clouds, and Brown’s 
spirits began to rise somewhat. 

“T shall ketch my death o’ cold,” he murmured. “ I’m 
soaked through and through. If I could only get dry I 
shouldn’t care so much.” 

He moved away towards the town, his teeth chattering, and 
the water squelching in his shoes as he walked. “I wonder if I 
can get a bed anywhere ?” he continued to himself, stopping to 
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look up at the houses of a narrow street which he had entered. 
But the houses were dark, and all was silent around him. 

“This here’s a pleasant ’oliday and no mistake,” he went 
on, with an attempt at a laugh, which sounded so hollow and 
strange as it echoed back from the opposite wall that it made 
him turn round quickly with a start of apprehension. “TI don’t 
like this,” said Brown, after a pause. “It’s beastly lonely ; just 
the sort of place them murders and things took place in, in the 
book. I wish I was ’ome, that I do.” 

He kept on walking from street to street in the hope of 
finding shelter, making up his mind that he would stop at the 
first house in which a light appeared, and ask for a night’s 
lodging. But it was past one o’clock, and all was quiet, ghostly 
and grey, and Brown became more uncomfortable every minute. 
To keep up his spirits he began to whistle, commencing very 
piano, so as to accustom himself to the sound. By the time he 
had repeated the refrain of ‘‘ Wait till the clouds roll by, Jenny,” 
five or six times, the familiar air brought him some comfort, and 
he was on the point of commencing the chorus in an increased 
pitch when suddenly the sounds died out of his lips, and his feet 
came to a standstill. Some distance ahead he had caught sight 
of a shadowy form, and heard the sound of a stealthy step. 
Brown’s breath failed him, and his heart stood still as he pictured 
to himself the momentary approach of a beetle-browed foreign 
assassin thirsting for his money or his life, perhaps both. Mo- 
tionless as a stone figure, he stood and listened, waiting for the 
spring and rush of cold steel which he was convinced was in store 
for him. But the figure drew no nearer, and Brown breathed 
once more as he quietly moved into the shadowof the wall and bent 
forward, peering into the obscurity. No, the man had evidently 
gone away, and Brown on the tips of his toes, but not without 
many qualms, cautiously moved on. Presently he reached the 
corner of the street and stopped to reconnoitre. ‘The pavement 
branched off at right angles from the one he was following, so 
that he would have to make a sharp turn if he intended to pro- 
ceed. Bending his body as far out of the perpendicular as was 
consistent with safety, he craned round the wall, and the next 
moment, with a howl of dismay, he was running for his life. He 
had looked into the very eyes of a crouching figure not three feet 
distant! Brown’s stubbly hair bristled as he raced along, his 
head thrown back, and the tails of his ulster flying behind him. 
Round a block of buildings he tore, then up a side street, now 
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down a narrow passage, through another street, and out into an 
irregular open space. Panting with fear and exertion he was 
just about to slacken his pace when a clatter of feet coming up 
behind sent him off again flying. Madly he sped along, nor 
paused for an instant until dead-beat, and, in danger of bursting 
a blood-vessel, he had perforce to stop and draw breath. All 
sound of pursuing steps had ceased, he had fortunately distanced 
the villain ; but what a narrowescape! Brown dropped on toa 
doorstep and sobbed aloud. This was his holiday; this was what 
an insane desire for foreign travel had brought him to. “Oh,never 
no more! Never no more!” he cried bitterly, as he rose with the in- 
tention of putting still further distance between him and theenemy. 
As he moved, he, for the first time, noticed a light streaming 
from over the doorway on whose step he had flung himself. 
It shone through ’a large pane of glass which bore an inscription, 
and Brown felt saved as he looked. He could make neither 
head nor tail, however, of what was set forth until he came to 
the word “ Café,’”’ and underneath, in smaller letters, ‘‘ English 
spoken.” With an exclamation of delight he seized the bell- 
handle and proceeded to tug at it as if he intended bringing 
it out by the roots. With his disengaged hand he mean- 
while kept up a volley of raps on the panels of the door until 
audible movements within assured him that his summons was 
heard. 

At the level of his face a small wicket was slidden back, 
disclosing the features of a female, who, with a “ Dieu de Dieu,” 
began in fluent French to accost him in not too amiable tones. 
Brown understood next to nothing of her words, and after lis- 
tening patiently for a time, took up his parable and tried to make 
the woman comprehend that he wanted shelter. 

“Je want accouchey,” he began; ‘‘ Lit, vous savvey—quick, 
vite—er—homme avec un—long knife—derriere moi—courir— 
damn it, can’t you understand ? I shall be murdered if I stay out 
here any longer.” 

The woman plainly saw that Brown was in trouble about 
something,—what, she could not guess. She put a question or 
two, but as she elicited little else from him than “Nong com- 
prong; ouvre le porte,” she began calling “ Antoine!” at the 
top of hervoice. Presently Antoine descended, made a searcaing 
examination of Brown through the wicket, and then evidently 
satisfied that he was harmless, slowly unbolted the door and 
admitted him. 
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“Where’s the person that speaks English?” he panted, 
pointing to the notice over the dvor. 

“Ah, Inglis spok-ken ! ” returned Antoine; “ pas 4la maison, 
justement sorti. Mais qu’est que ca fait; nous allons parler 
francais, n’est ce pas ?” 

“Pasparleyfrangey—m’soor,” gesticulated Brown. “ Want 
to sleep. Accouchey—you understand ?” 

“Mais,” interrupted Madame Antoine at this juncture. 
“‘C’est donc la sage-femme que monsieur demande! La pauvre 
petite dame en a sans doute besoin, n’est ce pas?” she asked, 
sympathetically. 

“?Qw do I know what you’re talking about?” said Brown, 
puzzled. “ What I want—besoin, is accouchey—lit, dormir,” 
and he commenced a pantomime to express what it was he 
desired. 

At length, after much gesticulation, he made himself under- 
stood, and shortly afterwards was conducted upstairs to a small 
room,—‘trés haut, mais parfaitement propre,” according to 
Madame, and left to himself. 

Too utterly tired to divest himself of his clothes, he threw 
himself, dressed as he was, on to the bed, and worn out with 
anguish of body and mind, was soon wrapped in a deep sleep. 
But not a dreamless one. The adventures he had gone through 
since leaving Dover filled his unconscious mind, stirring up new 
phases of mental agony as, mingled in dormant confusion, the 
different incidents swept across his drowsy brain. Once more 
the piled-up agony of feeling held him spell-bound as he gazed 
into the wan eyes of the crouching figure. Once more he raced 
for dear life through the dark night with the horror at his heels, 
and its hot breath panting close behind. For league upon 
league it chased him, through streets and passages and unknown 
ways towards the open country. Fields and farms flitted past 
him. Across vast plains he strode, and over mountain tops he 
struggled. Now he was battling against the waves of a mighty 
river, now mounting the sides of a rugged precipice, the fiend 
always crashing close behind, spurring him on to take some more 
than ordinary desperate leap, swarm up the perpendicular face 
of some mighty cliff, or flounder amidst some yielding quicksand. 

Then came one terrible moment when Brown, hanging by a frail 
branch between earth and sky, an unfathomable abyss beneath 
him, a wall of solid rock above, felt himself at last in the clutches 
of the “ thing,” which wreathed and coiled about his shuddering 
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body. He felt his hands give to the strain upon them, and with 
a scream of agony he slipped away, and hurtling through space, 
fell and fell, and Brown, wide awake, with his eyes bolting 
from his head, was on the floor, and cognisant of a “ presence ” 
in the room, not two yards from him! 

In sickening dread, he waited for the approach of the assassin 
who had dogged him with such ruthless persistence, for it was 
clear to Brown that he it was and no other. Hours seemed to 
pass while he sat there staring at his doom, and yet no sound of 
movement reached his tingling ears. Silently he began to edge 
backwards towards the spot which he supposed the bed to 
occupy, with the intention of crawling beneath its shelter. It 
seemed strangely distant, as, in a sitting posture, and now moving 
edgeways, he carefully put out his hand to feel for the bed-covers, 
and—oh, horror !—touched a human face. With an “ouch” of 
terror he threw himself backwards, his head coming into violent 
contact with an adamantine substance that set his teeth rattling. 
He was too terror-stricken to be sensible of any pain, however, 
for a muffled exclamation had escaped the murderer, who now 
seemed to Brown to be creeping round to the back of him. On 
all fours he started off in the opposite direction. He brushed 
past a table, and seizing it by the legs, cautiously began to draw 
it after him towards the wall. Presently his foot pressed against 
something. With the object of ascertaining what it was he 
straightened his leg, but miscalculating his distance, sent his 
heel into a yielding substance, which gave out a deep groan in 
response. Brown leapt away, caught the edge of the table with 
his shins, clutched at it to save himself, missed it by half an 
inch, and with a crash fell backwards into the arms of the 
assassin! A howl that froze his blood followed, and fingers were 
entwined in his hair and sharp knees digging into his back. 
Brown kicked away for dear life, until getting on to his side he 
was able to use his fists on the enemy’s body. Thick and fast 
he rained down blows, bringing forth gurgles and grunts of pain 
whenever he found a soft place. But with a cracker from the 
other on Brown’s nose, which immediately seemed to spread out 
and cover the whole of his face, matters wre somewhat equalised. 
Gradually they edged away from one ancther, and the moment 
Brown felt free of the enemy’s clutches he staggered to his feet 
and reached out for a weapon wherewith to defend himself. The 
overturned table was all he could find, so taking it up he poised 
it for a moment over his head and with all his force pitched it in 
p 2 
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the direction of the foe. The aim was good, the velocity con- 
siderable. Smash it went bowling over and over, and cry upon 
cry followed its descent. 

“Murder! Thieves! Help! Murd—er! Oh, Lord, ’m 
killed,—oh ! ” 

At the sound of the first word Brown started. English! 
Did he hear aright? Then the man was not a foreign desperado. 
What could it all mean? But some one was approaching. The 
door slowly opened and a light streamed in. 

“Grand Dieu, quel tapage!” exclaimed a scared voice. 
“What could these madmen of Englishmen be making?” and 
Madame Antoine, with her husband and a sergent-de-ville, 
looked cautiously in. 

Moaning with pain and fright, battered and bruised, his 
clothes torn and completely hors de combat, lay Brown’s foe 
amidst the wreck of the broken table. Near him stood Brown, 
streaming with perspiration, and (excepting a gory nose, twice 
its natural size), with a countenance of deathly paleness. As 
soon as his eyes grew accustomed to the light, he turned them 
nervously on his vanquished opponent. He looked, and his 
senses seemed wandering. Was he dreaming? No, his nose 
told him that he was awake. In front of him lay a form he 
knew, a face he could not mistake; and the form and face be- 
longed to no less a person than Jones. Jones at the point of 
death apparently ; but Jones nevertheless! The situation was 
quite beyond him. He stood gazing stupidly at his friend until 
the latter, catching sight of his face, whined out :— 

“Take him away. Don’t let him look at me like that; he 
wants to murder me.” 


“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Brown, “it’s not you, 
Jones, is it ?” 

Jones, thus adjured, suddenly sat up, and through one un- 
injured eye vacantly regarded the speaker. But before he could 
say a word a diversion was created by the police officer, who, 
emerging from behind the shelter of Madame Antoine’s ample 
person, proceeded, pocket-hook in hand, to draw up an indict- 
ment against the combatants, Monsieur and Madame Antoine 
the while volunteering an excitable explanation of the affair. 

According to them, an hour or so after the arrival of the first 
Englishman, who seemed in great fear of something, they were 
aroused by a second “ Anglais,” who also appeared frightened 
out of his wits. In the goodness of their hearts they (Monsieur 
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and Madame) had opened wide their portals to the stranger, and 
given him the shelter he desired. Moreover, deeming that the 
compatriots would prefer each other’s company, she (Madame) 
had put them in the same room. Later on a terrible commotion 
' had disturbed her and her husband, and the latter had gone out 

without delay to seek the assistance of the palice, and—well, 

Monsieur le sergent-de-ville was there to hear the cries of the 
, wretches and to witness the destruction they had wrought. But 
with the permission “du bon Dieu et Monsieur le sergent-de- 
ville,” the miscreants should pay heavily for it all, and go to 
prison for the rest. 

Neither Brown nor Jones knew what fresh trouble Madame 
was making for them. All they could do was to sit, rubbing 
their bruises, and await eventualities. 

When the officer at length shut up his pocket-book, he 
formally gave them to understand that they were in custody. It 
took some considerable time to effect this, for explanation pro- 
ceeded with necessary slowness, and the prisoners, moreover, 
were too unwell to pay close attention. 

In the end they were marched off to the lock-up, and there, 
stiff, cold, and hungry, they spent the rest of a miserable night. 

At first they exhibited a moody silence towards one another. 
Each believed the other to have been the cause of the onslaught 
in the bedroom ; and, in proportion to damage received, so did 
each feel bitter against the other. But their unlooked-for 
encounter, in more than one sense of the word, at last untied 
: their tongues, and a strange tale each had to listen to. 

“ Such a night of it as I’ve had,” Jones was saying. ‘“ Why 
I’d rather be locked up in this ’ole than again go through what 
I suffered in those beastly streets. I tell you, it ain’t safe to be 
about at night-time among these ’ere murdering foreigners.” 

“No more it is. You’re right there, Jones,” said Brown, 
feelingly. 
¥ “ Well,” continued Jones, “as I was saying, after I lost the 

train I walked about to keep myself warm, and on the look-out 
] for a shake-down, when all of a sudden I see a great big devil 
coming along preparing to pounce on me. I felt bad, I can tell 
you, Brown. If you’d a seen the size of the feller you’d a 
hooked it. Well, I pulls myself together after a bit, and creeps 
out of sight round a corner, and keeps close to the wall, hoping 
he’d pass on and not see me. But, bless you, these Frenchies 
walk as soft and see in the dark as well as cats. Well, I waited 
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there, scrouged up against the wall, when all of a sudden again 
a head comes round the corner and an ugly face,—my word, you 
should have seen it!—was poked bang into mine. Crikey! 
I was scared, and no error. I give one jump and away I goes 
as ’ard as ever I could, him after me, yelling like mad. Up one 
street we goes and down the next, round and round all over the 
place. We went about three miles,—yes, quite that, I should 
guess,—before I lost him. But, just as I was pulling up to get 
a breath, up he comes again, and [ has to run for my life once 
more. I was nearly off my chump, and I did step it, I can tell 
you. If it hadn’t been for a long, heavy coat the fellow wore 
he’d have caught me and put a stiletto or something into me. 
But after another three or four miles I managed to get clear 
away from him, and then I found a house where they said I 
could have a bed. The candle they gave me went out as I 
shut the door; and may I never, if I didn’t think you were the 
chap I’d been running away from. The yell you let out when 
you bounced out of bed was awful,—and I say, Brown, you’d no 
call to go fooling with that table. It come right on my stomach, 
and then jumped up and caught me a crack on the side of the 
head. What ’ll they do to us, do you think, eh ? ” 

What they did was to extort ransom next morning in the way 
of fine of two hundred francs each, with a hundred more for the 
damage to Madame Antoine’s furniture; besides which they 
bullied Brown and Jones so, that they were glad to pay and be 
off. Once more at liberty they quickly made for the mail-packet 
and the land of their birth, where, after a smooth passage, they 
in due course arrived, vowing never more to leave it. 


Armicer Barczinsky. 
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GOOD-BYE FOR EVER. 


OY ONG YO 


& OOD-BYE, dear heart. The twilight heaves, 


With me, a long, heart-broken sigh, 


¥ And breathes it to the trembling leaves, 


As I to thee, “ Good-bye, good-bye !” 


q' 
~ a Forget me, love ; I pray, forget, 


Or thou mayst grieve as sore as I, 
When on my life yon sun has set, 


And we have said our last good-bye. 


Let me recall the past again, 
That fled like sunset’s golden sky, 
That it may keener make my pain, 
And with the anguish I may die. 
I feel the cold wind on my cheek, 
I see the dead leaves round us lie, 
I know the peace too deep to speak, 
When first we kiss’d good-bye, good-bye. 


For then ’twas half a joy to part, 

But now ’tis worse than death to sever ; 
For then we little thought, sweetheart, 

We e’er should say good-bye for ever. 
But now ’tis dark within, without, 

And fate is blacker than the sky, 
Where storm-clouds gather round about, 


And stoop to hear our last good-bye. 


PHILIP SOUTHERN. 








“THE GENERAL.” 


—woo—- 


FINK,” said the General, “I is going out.” 
When a small boy of seven makes such a 
speech as this, as a rule, he means what he 
says. It was Poverty Court that called him 
the “General,” perhaps on account of a certain 
martial bearing that belonged to him; and 
Poverty Court knew also that when the 
General said a thing he meant it. All this 
by way of introduction to Poverty Court. I 

wonder if the reader ever wandered into it in the course of his 

or her travels. I expect not. One glance at it through the 
archway that formed its entrance would suffice. 

**T fink,” said the General; but his auditors, two very dirty 
small boys and a still dirtier small girl carrying a shrivelled-up 
baby in her thin arms, understood that the General had made 
up his mind on the point. They were acquainted with him and 
his ways. 

They watched him depart with an imperturbable complacency, 
as who should say, ‘“ We put an implicit faith in your capability 
of taking care of yourself.’ Who can tell but that they did, 
seeing that childhood does believe in itself with such an utter 
simplicity of belief. 

For a moment the General stood on the threshold of the 
Great World; that is to say, under the archway of Poverty 
Court: then, with one glance behind him, he went out into it 
fearlessly. 

Many turned to look at him as he trudged along, a figure of 
seven with the courage of seventy. He had a round, if sadly 
pale, little face, and a curly head, and was as straight as a dart. 
“Not a gutter child,” said nine out of ten of those who thus 
turned to look after him. 
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The shop windows had a wonderful fascination for his eyes. 
Now and then he would stop outside one and gaze at its contents 
with a quaint philosophic air. At one of these stoppages a 
lady caught sight of him, looking in at a window full of sweets. 

“ Here is a penny, little boy,” she said, kindly. 

The General drew himself up. 

“T am not poor,” he said, grandly; “I am the General.” 
And put the penny back in her hand and marched on. As the 
lady afterwards expressed herself, she was too staggered to 
speak. 

But London streets are a weary desert for the little feet that 
tread them. It was a day in autumn, and the General soon 
began to realise that it would be dusk before he had seen very 
much of the Great World. It was so much bigger than he had 
thought. 

The first warning of twilight found him looking in a window 
again, debating in his own mind if he should spend a penny that 
was in his pocket. It was his own penny, and it represented a 
whole gold-mine of wealth, made him a miniature Rothschild in ™ 
the eyes of Poverty Court. If he should spend it, his prestige 
was lost, his reputation gone. 

He took it out of his pocket, poor little General! to look at 
it—there was a miserly pleasure in the sight of it,—and a rough 
lout, passing, caught a glimpse of it. In a moment the General 
was penny-less and penniless. 

Years ago, when I was a mite of a boy myself, I recollect 
crying over the bursting of a child’s air-balloon. Many an airy 
bubble of mine has burst since then—balloons which, in com- 
parison with that of long ago, are as veritable Montgolfiers ; but 
that recollection is still with me. Much as I felt then, felt the 
General. I can so well realise the little heart bursting with its 
sudden misery, the little lips quivering, and the little cheeks wet 
with the tears that will not be restrained. That penny was mvre 
to the General than a thousand pounds to a grown man. 

As he stood there, trying his very bravest not to cry, a little 
figure came to his side, and a little voice spoke :— 

“Ts you lost ?—I am!” 

There was an indefinable touch of pride in the last half of 
the speech. The General looked down to find a small girl, 
daintily dressed, by his side. 

“ Lost ?” quoth he, gravely. 

“Ess,” was the equally solemn reply. 
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“ That’s bad,” said the General. 

There was no gainsaying the ineffable wisdom contained in 
this remark. 

*“T’s not lost,” the General continued, with a certain em- 
phasis on the adjective ; ‘“‘ what is your name?” 

“ Daisy.” 

“ Come wiv me, Daisy.” 

So this precious pair, whose united ages amounted to thirteen, 
set off together. A policeman who met them before they had 
gone many hundred yards was undecided if to stop and question 
them. He looked at the General’s serious face, and let them 
pass on. 

From street to square they went. Now and again a bril- 
liant shop-window arrested their attention, and stayed their 
steps. Then there were no more windows, but only great gaunt 
houses, and long unlovely streets. 

“Tis so tired,” said Daisy, at last, adding as an afterthought, 
“and so hungry !” 

Poor General! This reminded him of his penny. The pair 
sat them down on a dark doorstep, and the General began telling 
Daisy stories, so that she should “ forget the tired,”’ as he put it. 
But long before the end of the first narrative was reached, the 
small maid had fallen asleep with his little arms and his little 
coat round her. 

Meanwhile Poverty Court awoke to the fact that the General 
had not returned from seeing the Great World. This, at first, 
created disbelief, then wonderment, and nextly a faint alarm. 

The truth of the matter was, the General was only one of many 
who were frequently being lost and brought home by officials 
coated in blue. It was the first time, however, that the General 
had strayed from the fold. 

Poverty Court was undecided whether or no to take im- 
mediate cognisance of the affair. Its way of putting it was that 
it was no affair of Poverty Court’s. In any case, it waited until 
the lawful owner of the General returned home. 

This was the General’s maternal parent, who went out by the 
day washing or charing, and left her child to the care of chance 
—or Poverty Court, which came to the same thing. 

It has often been remarked by those who ought to know, 
that motherly love is a holy and asacred thing. Therefore, 
when this good lady returned from her day’s work, and received 
the news that was then, beginning to pervade Poverty Court 
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with what seemed very much like ill grace, it can only be con- 
cluded that it was her way of expressing that sacred and holy 
feeling. 

‘“‘ Where is the brat?” she demanded ; “why didn’t some 
of you go and look for him ? ” 

Without waiting for a reply to this question, she launched 
forth into a tirade of vehement abuse of the Court, its resi- 
dents, the missing “brat,” her husband, herself; and never 
ceased until she had exhausted both her vocabulary and her 
breath. 

She was a slatternly-looking girl of twenty-four or so, for 
whom some excuse may be found, perhaps. It was not her 
fault that she had married her William when she was sixteen, 
and he two years older, and earning as many shillings a week. 
Their union had been “blessed ” with the consent of all four 
parents, and that of benevolent Church (who could not, cannot, 
and never will see the madness, let alone the iniquity, of per- 
mitting this blasphemous imitation of marriage between over- 
grown babies). 

But was it any wonder that William should prefer the public- 
house to his untidy home, with its slatternly mistress, perpetual 
odour of disorder, rags, and dirt? Grandmother Church and 
Great-Grandmother State go on wondering why that ideal of 
theirs is never attained by working man and woman, while all 
the time they both do their best to handicap their etforts. The 
“pretty cleanly home,” with the “flowers on the sill,” and the 
“bright fire in the grate,” the “babies in sweet slumber,” and 
the “homely goodwife” awaiting her “ lover-husband’s return””— 
God help the poor: what a vision of fond fanaticism it all is! 
Go and look at the reverse of the medal—the truth ; it is all round 
you, everywhere ; and then wonder, if you can any longer, why 
there is no chance for such a dream to come true, with Law and 
Religion encouraging the growth of the chiefest ill weeds that 
drag down their own ideal to the dust and the dirt ! 

When William returned home, the General’s absence was 
vented on him in a vituperative torrent, with the force of which 
he had made previous acquaintance. William was an easy-going 
mortal of the average British-workman type, soddened mentally 
by bad beer and premature marriage, and more prone to retort 
with fist than by word of mouth. Result, a scene in Poverty 
Court ; exeunt William to the nearest public, and William’s wife, 
vlus a black eye, to the street and the sympathy of other wives 
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whose lots were more or less akin to her own. The General ? 
Well, he was forgotten for the time. 

To do him justice, William was notadrinking husband. But 
with such a wife and such a home, even that may be forgiven a 
man. He was dimly conscious, at times, of his mistake, and did 
his best to make the best of it; but the best was lamentably 
bad. Where was the use of his earning a pound a-week if she 
did not know how to spend it properly,—wasted it, not knowing 
how or where it went ? He was in steady work, and a good 
workman, and might have risen, had he not barred his path by 
his marriage in boyhood. 

In the morning he went to work. He had forgotten the 
General entirely. The partner of his joys and sorrows was 
either asleep or sulky and shamming, so he left her. 

In the morning, too, the General woke. Daisy was still 
curled up in his arms. The doorway into which they had crept 
was a very dark one, and the pair had by some chance escaped 
all observation, even that of the watchful-eyed policeman into 
whose beat they had trespassed. 

The morning broke grey and cold, with a touch of rain in 
the air. The night before, Daisy, poor little maid! complained 
of the cold, and nestled closer to her protector. He took off his 
coat and folded it round her. He felt cold himself, but Daisy, 
you see, was a girl; and the General was a chivalrous military 
man. 

In this fashion the grey morning light and a policeman 
found them. 

The man in blue was touched by the pathetic picture they 
made. It would have moved a Member of Parliament to tears. 
But officialism made stern the voice that addressed them. 

Explanations could not assist the Law. There was nothing 
to be done but take them to the police-station, which, fortu- 
nately, was near at hand. Here, after a brief interval, Daisy 
was identified, clasped by a fond and tearful mother to the 
heart, wept and prayed over, and all to the utter surprise and 
perplexity of the General, who did not in the least comprehend 
so exuberant a display of the feelings. 

“There was a boy,” said Duaisy’s mother, after a time, 
—“ where is he?” 

Then her eyes fell upon the General. 

“ It was his fault,” she cried, vehemently, clasping her Daisy 
to her heart again, considerably to the little maid’s discomfort. 
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“* He led her away from home, the detestable little wretch ! ” 

This was unjust, but nobody knew it. 

“He is lost also,” said the Inspector. 

“That has nothing to do with me,” replied this distressed 
mother. Then, with a glance of disgust at the poor little 
General, who, perchance, was wondering why no one came to 
clasp him to the heart and shed tears over him, she swept away. 

But to the door of a great house in a broad square,—the house 
in which Daisy lived,—came, not many hours later, a gentleman 
wearing a grave face and spectacles, through which a pair of 
keen grey eyes shone. 

This gentleman demanded to see Daisy’s mother, and pre- 
ferred a very simple request, which met with a flat refusal. 

“You decline,” said the gentleman, “ to let the poor little 
fellow see the little girl whose very life he saved ?” 

“ Saved ?” 

“Yes; saved. I give you my word for the truth of it. 
They were found together. He had taken off his own coat to 
wrap about her. Your child, thanks to him, is safe; he is 
dying.” 

The mother’s face changed at this. 

“Oh, nonsense. Poor children are made of sterner material 
than - 

“Oh, no; not when they are the children of children,” was 
the reply; “ what I tell you is that the General, as he calls 
himself, is not likely to live twenty-four hours. No constitution : 
exposure all night; without a coat,”—looking straight into the 
face before him,—“ you may call it nonsense if you like, madam. 
To me it was as noble a deed as ever was done by any General 
on the field.” 

The lady laughed uneasily. 

“ T suppose ——” she began. 

“There is no supposition necessary,” said the doctor ; “I 
demand your consent.” 

There was so imperative atone in his voice that Daisy’s 
mother rang the bell without another word. Daisy was got 
ready. 

When the trio arrived at a house in a dingy street, to which 
the doctor had had the General taken, some one whispered two 
words in his ear. 

“Oh!” was his comment; “let me see her.” 

So William’s wife was ushered in. 
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“Where is that child?” she commenced; “let him come 
home along with me.” 

The doctor took her by the shoulders. 

“ Woman!” he said, “he is going home, but not with you. 
Hold your tongue, and you shall see him.” 

Then he pushed open the door of a room. The poor little 
General, who was to command Poverty Court no more, turned 
his tired eyes to him. 

“ Daisy!” he said, in a murmur. 

** She’s here; and some one else.” 

“T only want Daisy.” 

There were rough words on the tip of the woman’s tongue ; 
but she looked up to find a pair of keen eyes devouring her, 
and they faded into an abashed silence. 

“Care?”’ he said, afterwards, “not she! I wished she 
could have felt. It would have been a lesson to her.” 

Then Daisy came, and the General held out his little arms 
to her. “Daisy!” he said, “I did take care of you. Say 
you fink so!” 

“ Ess,” whispered Daisy, solemnly; and then she put her 
little lips to his, as if she read his thoughts. 

Daisy’s mother opened her lips to speak, but those grey 
eyes silenced even her. 

“T wasn’t lost,” whispered the General; “ you was, Daisy. 
But you is found, now !” 

Then presently the doctor motioned the mother to take 
Daisy away. The General sighed. 

*T fink,” quoth he, below his breath, “I is going out.” 

With which he, smiling, went out—to see the Great Wortp. 

Currton Bryenanm. 





DIVORCE. 


Part I, 


5) ARRIAGE and divorce, considered as one 
theme, is perhaps the subject that most vitally 
affects, not only the nation at large, but every 
individual subject to its laws. Marriage is at 
once the foundation upon which society is 
based, and the bond of union between the 
members of every household. Upon the 
observance of certain rules of conduct depend 

the happiness of the immediate parties concerned, the life of the 
offspring, the stability of morals and good order, and the con- 
sequent sober and steady life of the community. From the 
earliest times that even tradition is concerned with, there have 
always been disputes and theories regarding the marriage 
contract ; it is a social problem venerable by antiquity, and yet 
modern nations do not appear to be any nearer its solution 
than were those which preceded them. 

What is, or rather what ought to be, the nature of the con- 
tract entered into on marriage is the question of to-day as it has 
been from the beginning. That it is a contract,—a binding 
agreement between two persons, no one can, of course, deny. The 
difference of opinion arises in deciding whether to treat it in the 
same manner as, and with all the incidents of, an ordinary con- 
tract, or to surround it with a halo of sanctity, applicable only 
to matters connected with the spiritual world. Upon this rock 
has foundered many a goodly ship, launched to give relief and 
assistance to mankind in the stormy seas of matrimonial life. 
Those who would attempt to invest marriage with the character 
of an inviolable sacrament are met by the cold withering logic 
of the utilitarian ; while he who argues that a union which was 
initiated as a blessing, and evolved into a curse, should, under 
certain restraints, be dissoluble, has to contend against the ardent 
zeal of the religionist. 
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Our own marriage laws, or at least such as have been in force 
since the time when the Church of Rome first made its influence 
felt upon the institutions of the country, have been based upon 
a wise and temperate compromise between these two opposing 
principles; an attempt to meet the requirements and necessities 
of an advancing society composed of fallible men, and at the 
same time to preserve, as far as possible, the inviolability and 
finality which should appertain to vows made before God. The 
civil law of Rome was the embodiment of the principle of 
marriage considered as a strictly legal contract, while the 
Church of Rome has been the most powerful advocate of the sacra- 
mental doctrine. It may be as well to glance at each of these 
two systems which have played such important parts in the 
modelling of our own. 

In Rome matrimonial obligations were regarded merely 
from the point of expediency, and religion was held 
to be foreign to the matter. Marriage was defined as a mutual 
contract between Roman citizens, who came together in accor- 
dance with the precepts of the statutes. Concubinage was a recog- 
nised legal relationship of the sexes, closely resembling the more 
respectable union of marriage in that it was a tie formed for life 
unless earlier dissolved, and monogamous, but differing from it 
in certain particulars. One of these was, that whereas the father 
had absolute power (potestas) over the children begotten of a 
marriage, even to selling or killing them, he had no claim what- 
ever to the offspring of concubinage, who, with their mother, 
remained members of her father’s family, unless she herself was 
the head of a family (materfamilias), having been made free, 
manumitted, by her father. Also, the wife was entitled to take 
part in the sacred rites of the family, from which the concubine 
was excluded. The civil law scarcely recognised the existence 
of any rights or duties between husband and wife; where any 
were observed, the cause was solely due to moral and social 
influences. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that divorce 
was only too simple and frequent. With the Romans marriage 
was free, libera matrimonia esse antiquitus placuit ; the principle 
being, that although the union was one originally formed for 
life, no one ought to be compelled to remain in the bondage of 
marriage. 

From the foundation of Rome, divorce could be accomplished 
merely by mutual consent, and it does not appear that the law 
interfered in any way whatever. To check the frequency of 
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these divorces, Justinian imposed severe penalties, which were, 
however, abolished by his successor. 

Until a.v. 331 divorce could be obtained by either party 
without the consent of the other, and, moreover, without any 
reason being given; and a woman who had not passed into the 
manus of her husband (i.¢., had not severed her connexion with 
her father’s family, and who therefore remained under the power of 
her father) could at any time be taken away by her father with- 
out cause, and against the will of both herself and her husband. 
Constantine framed rules and laid down specific causes for which 
alone one party might divorce the other at will, and imposed for- 
feitures on those who divorced on other grounds. These restric- 
tions were considerably altered by successive Emperors, and the 
law of divorce was finally settled by Justinian. Some conception 
of the ideas of social propriety prevailing at that time may be 
formed from the fact that Justinian allowed divorce if a woman 
“frequented banquets and baths with men against the orders of 
a husband.” The latter very questionable habit seems to have 
survived in Paris to the time of the Revolution, as Governor 
Morris tells us that he was received by the lovely Madame de 
Flahaut in her bath, and on his expressing some astonishment 
she informed him that it was “ usual to receive in the bath.” 

The important matter of the care and custody of the children 
was in early times left entirely to the discretion of the Judges ; 
but Justinian enacted that the divorce of parents should in 
no way impair the legal rights of the children, such as to 
inherit from their father or to obtain aliment from him. When 
the husband was the guilty party the children were given 
into the custody of their mother, but maintained at the father’s 
expense ; if the wife had offended, the children were entrusted to 
their father’s care. 

It will be noticed that at no period was divorce by mutual 
consent absolutely prohibited; Justinian did not forbid it, he 
only imposed penalties for doing so under certain circumstances. 
And the same remark applies to a divorce initiated by one 
party against the will of the other, until the time of Constantine. 

The Roman Church even in early times dissented from 
these lax views of the marriage state. From various parts 
of the Scriptures the Fathers deduced the proposition that 
marriage was purely an ecclesiastical proceeding, and that 
any civil element which might enter into it was wholly 


subservient to its main characteristic. Claiming supreme 
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temporal authority in addition to the assumption of being God’s 
vice-regent on earth, the Popes decreed that marriage, far from 
being a civil contract only, was a “holy sacrament.” By this 
device the Church acquired immense power and influence. 
From every country professing the Catholic faith was withdrawn 
the cognizance of all matters in any way connected with 
matrimony; rules and regulations were multiplied in order that 
the authority of the Church might be extended; marriage was 
forbidden between those connected by blood or marriage down to 
the seventh degree ; and the mistakes and frauds consequent upon 
these unreasonable restrictions could only be rectified and 
adjudicated upon by an appeal to the Head of the Church. As 
Sir William Blackstone says, ‘‘ The numberless canonical impedi- 
ments that were invented, and occasionally dispensed with, by 
the holy see, not only enriched the coffers of the church, but gave 
it a vast ascendant over princes of all denominations; whose 
marriages were sanctified or reprobated, their issue legitimated 
or bastardized, and the succession to their thrones established or 
rendered precarious, according to the humour or interest of the 
reigning pontiff.” 

The doctrine of the sacrament of marriage, after undergoing 
various modifications at the hands of successive Popes, was 
definitely and finally declared by the Council of Trent in 1563. 
That celebrated council, which sat intermittently from the year 
1545 to 1563, at length put forth its canons and decrees, declaring 
the Romish faith in all essential tenets. Under the heading De 
sacramento matrimonii we read, “If anyone saith that the Church is 
in error because she hath taught and doth teach that according to 
the teaching of the Gospels and the Apostles the bond of wedlock 
cannot be dissolved on account of the adultery of either husband 
or wife, and that neither party, even though innocent, and not 
guilty of adultery, can contract another marriage while the other 
is alive, and that he who after the repudiation of his adulterous 
wife takes another wife, and she who after the repudiation of her 
adulterous husband marries again,is guilty of fornication,—let 
him be anathema. If any saith the Church errs in teaching that 
for many causes separation may be decreed between husband and 
wife for a definite or an indefinite period, so far as regards the 
bed and even cohabitation, let him be anathema.” 

It must not, however, be inferred that because the Church 
would not permit of divorce, it therefore spread its sheltering 
wing over the lives of married people, and lent its powerful aid 
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to promote that harmonious unity which is of the essence of 
connubial relationship. On the contrary, the grossest injustice 
has been perpetrated, and the cruellest hardships inflicted, to 
carry out the theory of the irrevocability of the marriage vow. 
When some wealthy or influential member of the Church wished 
for a divorce, he was met by the decree of the Council of 
Trent pronouncing the contract indissoluble. Some expedient 
had to be devised. And the only possible way of effecting it 
was to annul the marriage,—to hold that a valid marriage had 
never taken place. Numerous are the instances of marriages 
having been annulled on the most frivolous pretexts. The most 
common ground of this kind of divorce was when the marriage 
was contracted between persons within the prohibited degrees. 
In 1215, the Council of Lutheran prohibited marriage between 
persons connected either by consanguinity or affinity down to 
the fourth degree; and before that date it extended to the 
seventh degree. The consequences of a decree of nullity, in- 
volving the turning adrift a possibly perfect innocent woman and 
the bastardizing of all the children, are so serious and cruel that 
these shifts adopted by the Church in order to effect a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, and at the same time to preserve the doctrine 
of the sacrament, are absolutely indefensible from any point of view. 

The power of Catholicism reached its height towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, when almost every country in 
Europe acknowledged its jurisdiction and obeyed its laws. By 
@ succession of canons, decretals, and constitutions, from 
Gratian’s Decretum in 1150 to the Corpus Juris Canonici of 
Gregory XIII. in 1580, there was established a settled code of 
pontifical law. These laws never obtained the same footing in 
England as in other European countries. There was already 
existing a system of jurisprudence in the ancient common law ; 
and though at times the ecclesiastical element may have gained 
the ascendancy, yet the common law was never abrogated by 
the canon law. Only so far as it was sanctioned by statute or 
immemorial custom was the canon law binding; in fact, the 
spiritual courts derived their jurisdiction from and were con- 
trolled by the temporal power. 

Nevertheless, a great part of the canon law was assimilated 
with our own ; courts were established for the purpose of dealing 
exclusively with what were considered to be spiritual matters. 

As is well known, no divorce, in the modern sense of the 
term, was decreed by the courts of law until the middle of the 
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present century. The earliest effort of importance to alter the 
law in this direction was due to the agitation of Martin Luther 
and his followers. A celebrated commission, appointed by 
Henry VIII. and renewed by his son Edward VI., with Arch- 
bishop Cranmer at its head, sat to consider the revision of the 
ecclesiastical laws; and in a great work, called “ Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” suggested that marriage should be 
no longer indissoluble. They advised that in cases of adultery, 
malicious desertion, long absence or irreconcilable enmity, the 
marriage should be dissolved, with liberty to the injured party 
to marry again. They also recommended that the remedy of 
divorce a mensa et thoro (now called judicial separation) should 
be entirely abrogated and done away with. Many of these 
emendations were subsequently adopted by the passing of the 
Act of 1857. 

The first application to Parliament for a divorce was in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, in the case of the Marquis of North- 
ampton. It was doubted whether the effect of the Reformation 
was not to change the nature of the decree of the spiritual 
courts (which he had obtained) from a divorce a mensa et thoro 
(judicial separation) into a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
Archbishop Cranmer and other divines sat to consider the case, 
but although they reported in favour of the dissolution, it was 
thought advisable to pass an Act to effect it. Mary repealed 
this Act; and, as may be imagined, these divorces could not be 
obtained during her reign. 

Parliamentary divorce was necessitated by a canon published 
in 1603, whereby it became incumbent upon the Spiritual Court 
to insert a proviso into divorces a mensa et thoro, “that the 
parties so separated shall live chastely and continently ; neither 
shall they during each other’s life contract matrimony with any 
other person”; and they had to give “good and sufficient 
caution and security unto the Court that they would not any- 
way break or transgress the said restraint or prohibition.” Five 
years later a Bill was introduced to absolve Lord Roos from the 
penalty of his bond, and from that time to the passing of the 
Act of 1857 a private Act of Parliament was the only means of 
procuring divorce. The delay that ensued and the enormous 
cost of the proceedings confined the adoption of this procedure 
to the wealthy and powerful. The petitioner had to submit to 
the incouvenience and exposure, besides defraying the expense, 
of three distinct tribunals : a Court of Law for damages against 
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the adulterer, a Court Ecclesiastical for divorce a mensa et thoro, 
and the Imperial Parliament for a dissolving statute. Tho 
necessity of some measure of reform in the direction of common 
justice to the poor is well illustrated by the satirical address of 
Mr. Justice Maule, in 1845, to an unfortunate costermonger who 
had been convicted of bigamy, his wife having run away with 
another man: ‘ You should have brought an action,” he said, 
“and obtained damages, which the other side would not have 
been able to pay, and you would have had to pay your own 
costs—perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds. You 
should then have gone to the Ecclesiastical Courts and obtained 
a divorce a mensa et thoro. You should then have gone to the 
House of Lords, where, having proved that these preliminaries 
had been complied with, you would have been enabled to marry 
again. The expense might have amounted to five or six hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand pounds. You say you are a poor 
man. But I must tell you there is not one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.” 

The Divorce Act of 1857 was certainly not hurried through 
Parliament, as are many equally important statutes. In 1850 a 
Royal Commission sat to consider the state of the law, and 
recommended, among other things, that dissolution of marriage 
should no longer be granted by the Legislature, but by a 
Court. Bills dealing with matrimonial matters were introduced 
by Lord Cranworth, and debated in 1854, in 1856, and in 
February of 1857; but all of them were abandoned before 
becoming law. However, on the 28th May, 1857, the Lord 
Chancellor brought in a Bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to Amend the 
Law relating to Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England,” 
which is the principal statute now in force. It is worthy of note 
that, after the vast amount of prior investigation and discussion, 
only such meagre alterations in the law should have commended 
themselves to the Legislature. The main provision, although 
involving a principle deep and searching, was in reality only a 
matter of procedure. The law of divorce, with a slight excep- 
tion which will be noticed, remained the same as it always had 
been; the change was in the procedure that had to be followed 
to set that law in motion. Instead of having to go through the 
three stages above mentioned, prohibiting many from taking 
proceedings by the costliness, the delay, and the exposure they 
entailed, the injured spouse might go direct to the Divorce 
Court and obtain the redress that he or she was entitled to. 
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This is the sum and substance of that great statute over 
the principle of which statesmen and divines, politicians and 
doctrinists, had been fighting and wrangling for the previous 
three hundred years. We have already glanced at the historical 
progress of the subject, and seen something of the kind of dis- 
pensation under which our forefathers lived ; and it will be well 
before concluding to briefly summarize the law applicable to the 
present day. 

By the Act of 1857, the old Ecclesiastical Courts were 
abolished, and the jurisdiction exercised by them was 
transferred to the Divorce Courts. That jurisdiction, so far as 
it related to matters matrimonial, embraced: 1—Divorce a 
mensa et thoro from board and bed) ; 2—Nullity of marriage ; 
3—Restitution of conjugal rights; and 4—Jactitation of 
marriage. 

1.—The cumbrous expression divorce “‘ a mensa et thoro” is 
superseded by the phrase “judicial separation.” It may be 
obtained, either by the husband or wife, on the ground of adultery, 
or cruelty, or desertion without cause, for two years and up- 
wards, or for some other offences. Desertion for two years was 
a new ground for separation created by the Act, and forms that 
alteration of the law above mentioned. 2.—Nullity of marriage 
is, as we have seen, the annulment of the contract itself, a 
declaration that no valid marriage has taken place. A marriage 
is void if it is defective in any formality required by law which 
is known to be wanting to both parties, and absolutely void, ipso 
fact, if the parties are within the prohibited degrees, or if the 
valid consent of either was wanting. 3.—Restitution of con- 
jugal rights may be sued for “whenever the husband or wife 
is guilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate from the 
other wit) out sufficient reason ”’ ; and 4—“ An action of jactita- 
tion of marrise is in the nature of an action for libel, and arises 
when a person (wrongfully) boasts or gives out that he or she 
is married to the other, whereby a common reputation of their 
marriage may ensue.” ‘The last of these suits, though at one 
time constantly made use of, is now obsolete, and the third is 
not of frequent occurrence. 

We may now pass to what was the purport and essence of 
the Divorce Act, viz., the power given to a judge of the tem- 
poral Courts to devas a dissolution of marriage. The grounds 
on which this petition may be brought are pretty generally 
known. The distinction drawn between the grounds of dissolu- 
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tion when sought by the husband and when sought by the wife 
has been the subject of much controversy; but in making this 
difference Parliament was adopting the recommendations not 
only of the Commission of 1850, supported by all the authorities 
of the day, but also of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. 
There are certain grounds upon which the judge has a discre- 
tionary power to refuse the petition; and a decree cannot be 
made if there has been connivance or condonation on the part 
of the petitioner, or collusion between the parties. In connivance 
the parties conspire to commit the offence; in collusion they 
conspire to prosecute the petition. In order that the process of 
the Court may not be abused by collusive suits for divorce, the 
decree is not made absolute until six months after the trial, and 
during that period the Queen’s Proctor, or any other person, may 
show cause why the decree should not be made absolute by 
reason of the same having been obtained by collusion or by 
reason of material facts not brought before the Court. 

In order that a divorced wife may not be reduced to poverty 
and destitution, the judge may order the husband to pay a lump 
sum of money, or an allowance, as alimony; if there is any 
marriage settlement it may be altered or rectified by the judge 
to meet the justice of the case; the custody, maintenance, and 
education of the children will be directed for their best in- 
terests ; and, lastly, the conscientious scruples of those clergy- 
men who still retain the Romish notions with regard to divorce 
are duly respected by a provision that no clergyman in holy 
orders of the Church of England shall be compelled to solemnize 
the marriage of any person whose former marriage may have 
been dissolved, or shall be liable to any penalty or censure 
for solemnizing or refusing to solemnize it. This is a short sum- 
mary of the law of divorce at the present time. 

My original intention was not to confine this paper to the 
history and law re!uting to the subject, but also to treat it in its 
social and controversial aspect. The combination of the two, 
however, would have exceeded the space allotted to me, and 
by attempting to touch upon both, neither could have been 
made intelligible or useful. On a future occasion it is proposed 
to discuss some reforms that are advocated, and to inquire 
whether the law now in force is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of society as at present constituted. 


R. M. Minton-Senuovuse. 
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NYHERE are two kinds of clocks. There is the clock 
2@_ that is always wrong,and that knows it is wrong, 
and glories in it; and there is the clock that 
is always right,—except when you rely upon it, 
—and then it is more wrong than you would 
think a clock could be in a civilised country. 

I remember a clock of this latter type, that 
we had in the house when I was a boy, routing us 
all up at three o’clock one winter’s morning. We had 
finished breakfast at ten minutes to four, and I got to school a 
little after five, and sat down on the step outside and cried, be- 
cause I thought the world had come to an end : everything was 
so death-like. 

The man who can live in the same house with one of these 
clocks, and not endanger his chance of heaven about once a 
month, by standing up and telling it what h> thinks of it, is 
either a dangerous rival to that old-established firm, Job, or 
else he does not know enough bad language to make it worth 
his while to start saying anything at all. 

The great dream of its life is to lure you on into trying to 
catch a train by it. For weeks and weeks it will keep the most 
perfect time. If there were any difference in time between that 
clock and the sun, you would be convinced it was the sun, not 
the clock, that wanted seeing to. You feel that if that clock 
happened to get a quarter of a second fast, or the eighth of an 
instant slow, it would break its heart and die. 

It is in this spirit of child-like faith in its integrity, that, one 
morning, you gather your family around you in the passage, kiss 
your children, and afterwards wipe your jammy mouth, poke 
your finger in the baby’s eye, promise not to forget to order the 
coals, wave a last fond adieu with the umbrella, and depart for 
the railway station. 
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I never have been quite able to decide, myself, which is the 
more irritating : to run two miles at the top of your speed, and 
then find, when you reach the station, that you are three- 
quarters of an hour too early, or to stroll along leisurely the 
whole way, and dawdle about outside the booking-office, talking 
to some local idiot, and then swagger carelessly on to the plat- 
form just in time to see the train go out. 

As for the other class of clocks—the common or always- 
wrong clocks—they are harmless enough. You wind them up 
at the proper intervals, and once or twice a week you put them 
right and “ regulate ” them, as you call it (and you might just 
as well try to “ regulate” a London Tom-cat). But you do all 
this, not from any selfish motives, but more from a sense of duty 
to the clock itself. You want to feel that, whatever may happen, 
you have done the right thing by it, and that no blame can 
attach to you. 

So far as looking to it for any return is concerned, that you 
never dream of doing, and consequently you are not disap- 
pointed. You ask what the time is, and the girl replies : 

“Well, the clock in the dining-room says a quarter past two.” 

But you are not deceived by this. You know that, as a 
matter of fact, it must be somewhere between nine and ten in 
the evening; and, remembering that you noticed, as a curious 
circumstance, that the clock was only forty minutes fast four 
hours ago, you mildly admire its energies and resources, and 
wonder how it does it. 

I myself possess a clock that, for complicated unconvention- 
ality and light-hearted independence, could, I should think, give 
points to anything yet discovered in the chronometrical line. As 
a mere timepiece, it leaves much to be desired ; but, considered 
as a self-acting conundrum, it is full of interest and variety. 

I heard of a man once who had a clock that he used to say 
was of no good to any one except himself, because he was the 
only man who understood it. He said it was an excellent clock, 
and one that you could thoroughly depend upon; but you 
wanted to know it—to have studied its system. An outsider 
might be easily misled by it. 

“For instance,’ he would say, “when it strikes fifteen, and 
the hands point to twenty past eleven, J know it is a quarter to 
eight.” 

His acquaintanceship with that clock must certainly have 
given him an advantage over the cursory observer. 
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But the great charm about my clock is its reliable uncer- 
tainty,—it works on no method whatever; it is a pure emo- 
tionalist. One day it will be quite frolicsome, and gain three 
hours in the course of the morning, and think nothing of it; 
and the next day it will wish it were dead, and be hardly able to 
drag itself along, and lose two hours out of every four, and stop 
altogether in the afternoon, too miserable to do anything; and 
then, getting cheerful once more towards evening, start off again 
of its own accord. 

I do not care to talk much about this clock, because, when 
I tell the simple truth concerning it, people think I am 
exaggerating. 

It is very discouraging to find, when you are straining 
every nerve to tell the truth, that people do not believe you, 
and fancy that you are exaggerating. It makes you feel in- 
clined to go and exaggerate on purpose, just to show them the 
difference. I know I often feel tempted to do so myself; it is 
my early training that saves me. 

We should always be very careful never to give way to 
exaggeration ; it is a habit that grows upon one. 

And it is such a vulgar habit, too. In the old times, when 
poets and dry-goods salesmen were the only people who exagge- 
rated, there was something clever and distingué about a reputation 
for ‘‘a tendency to over rather than to under-estimate the mere 
bald facts.” But everybody exaggerates now-a-days. The art 
of exaggeration is no longer regarded as an “ extra” in the 
modern bill of education ; it is an essential requirement, held to 
be most needful for the battle of life. 

The whole world exaggerates. It exaggerates everything, 
from the yearly number of bicycles sold, to the yearly number of 
heathens converted—into the hope of Christianity and more 
whisky. Exaggeration is the basis of our trade, the fallow-field 
of our art and literature, the groundwork of our social life, the 
foundation of our political existence. As schoolboys we exag- 
gerate our fights and our marks and our fathers’ debis. As 
men we exaggerate our wares, we exaggerate our feelings, we 
exaggerate our incomes—except to the tax-collector, and to 
him we exaggerate our “ outgoings,’—we exaggerate our 
virtues. We even exaggerate our vices, and, being in reality 
the mildest of men, pretend we are dare-devil scamps. 

We have sunk so low now that we try to act our exaggera- 
tions, and to live up to our lies. We call it “keeping up 
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appearances ;”? and no more bitter phrase could, perhaps, have 
been invented to describe our childish folly. 

If we possess a hundred pounds a year, do we not call it two? 
Our larder may be low and our grates be chill, but we are happy 
if the “world” (six acquaintances and a prying neighbour) give 
us credit for one hundred and fifty. And, when we have five 
hundred, we talk of a thousand, and the all-important and 
beloved “world” (sixteen friends now, and two of them carriage 
folk !) agree that we really must be spending seven hundred, or, 
at all events, running into debt up to that figure; but the 
butcher and baker, who have gone into the matter with the 
housemaid, know better. 

After a while, having learnt the trick, we launch out boldly 
and spend, like Indian Princes—or rather seem to spend, for 
we know, by this time, how to purchase the seeming with the 
seeming, how to buy the appearance of wealth with the 
appearance of cash. And the dear old world,—Beelzebub bless 
it! for it is his own child, sure enough: there is no mistaking 
the likeness, it has all his fanny little ways,—gathers round, 
applauding and laughing at the lie, and sharing in the cheat, 
and gloating over the thought of the blow that it knows must 
sooner or later fall on us from the Thor-like hammer of Truth. 

And all goes merry as a witches’ frolic—until the grey 
morning dawns. 

Truth and fact are old fashioned and out-of-date, my friends, 
fit only for the dull and vulgar to live by. Appearance, not 
reality, is what the clever dog grasps at in these clever days. 
We spurn the dull brown solid earth ; we build our lives and 
homes in the fair-seeming rainbow-land of shadow and 
chimera. 

To ourselves, sleeping and waking there, behind the rainbow, 
there is no beauty in the house; only a chill, damp mist in every 
room, and, over all, a haunting fear of the hour when the gilded 
clouds will melt away, and let us down, somewhat heavily, no 
doubt, upon the hard world underneath, 

But there! of what matter is owr misery, owr terror? To 
the stranger, our home appears fair and bright. The workers 
in the fields below look up and envy us our abode of glory and 
delight. If they think it pleasant, surely we should be content. 
Have we not been tyught to live for others and not for our- 
selves, and are we not acting up bravely to the teaching—in 
this most curious method ? 
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Ah, yes, we are self-sacrificing enough, and loyal enough in 
our devotion to this new-crowned king, the child of Prince 
Imposture and Princess Pretence. Never was despot before so 
blindly worshipped. Never had earthly sovereign yet such 
world-wide sway. 

Man, if he would live, must worship. He looks around, 
and what to him, within the vision of his life, is the 
greatest and the best, that he falls down and does reverence to ; 
to him whose eyes have opened on the nineteenth century, what 
nobler image can the universe produce than the figure of False- 
hood in stolen robes! It is cunning and brazen and hollow- 
hearted, and it realises his soul’s ideal, and he falls and kisses 
its feet, and clings to its skinny knees, swearing fealty to it for 
evermore. 

Ah, he is a mighty monarch! bladder-bodied King Humbug. 
Come, let us build up temples of hewn shadows wherein we may 
adore him, safe from the light. Let us raise him aloft upon our 
Brummagem shields, this hero king of ours! Long live our 
coward, falsehearted chief !—fit leader for such soldiers as we ! 
Long live the Lord-of-Lies anointed! Long live poor King 
Appearances, to whom all mankind bows the knee. 

But we must hold him'aloft very carefully, oh! my brother 
warriors. He needs much “keeping up.” He has no bones and 
sinews of his own, the poor old flimsy fellow. If we take our 
hands from him, he will fall a heap of worn-out rags, and the 
angry wind will whirl him away, and leave us forlorn. Oh! let 
us spend our lives keeping him up, and serving him, and making 
him great—that is, evermore puffed out with air and nothingness 
—until he burst, and we along with him. 

Burst one day he must, as it is in the nature of bubbles to 
burst, especially when they grow big. Meanwhile, he still reigns 
over us, and the world grows more and more a world of pretence 
and exaggeration and lies, and he who pretends and exaggerates 
and lies the most successfully is the greatest of us all. 

The world is a gingerbread fair, and we all stand outside our 
booths and point to the gorgeous-coloured pictures, and beat the 
big drum and brag. Brag, Brag! Life is one great game of brag. 

** Buy my soap, Oh ye people, and ye will never look old, 
and the hair will grow again on your bald places, and ye will 
never be poor or unhappy again ; and mine is the only true soap. 
Oh! beware of spurious imitations ! ” 

“Buy my lotion, all ye that suffer from pains in the head or 
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the stomach, or the feet, or that have broken arms, or broken 
hearts, or objectionable mothers-in-law; and drink one bottle a 
day, and all your troubles will be ended.” 

** Come to my church, all ye that want to go to heaven, and 
buy my penny weekly guide, and pay my pew-rates, and, pray ye, 
have nothing to do with my misguided brother over the road. 
This is the only safe way!” 

“Oh! vote for me, my noble and intelligent electors, and 
send our party into power, and the world shall be a new place, 
and there shall be no sin or sorrow any more. And each free 
and independent voter shall have a bran new Utopia made on 
purpose for him, according to his own ideas, with a good sized 
extra unpleasant Purgatory, attached, to which he can send every- 
body he does not like. Oh, do not miss this chance.” 

Oh! listen to my philosophy, it is the best and deepest. Oh! 
hear my songs, they are the sweetest. Oh! buy my pictures, 
they alone are true art. Oh! read my books, they are the 
finest. 

Oh! I am the greatest cheesemonger, J am the greatest 
soldier, I am the greatest statesman, J am the greatest poet, 
I am the greatest showman, I am the greatest mountebank, I 
am the greatest editor, and J am the greatest patriot. We are 
the greatest nation. We are the only good people. Ours is the 
only true religion. Buh! how we all yell. 

How we all brag and bounce and beat the drum and shout ; 
and nobody believes a word we utter, and the people ask one 
another, saying, “ How can we tell who is the greatest and the 
cleverest, among all these shrieking braggarts ? ” 

And they answer,—% There is none great or clever. The 
great and clever men are not here ; there is no place for them in 
this pandemonium of charlatans and quacks. The men you see 
here are but crowing cocks. We suppose the greatest and the 
best of them, are they who crow the loudest and the longest, 
that is the only test of their merits.” 

Therefore, what is left for us to do, but to crow? And the 
best and greatest of us all is he who crows the loudest and the 
longest on this little dunghill that we call our world. 

Well, I was going to tell you about our clock. 

It was my wife’s idea, getting it, in the first instance. We 
had been to dinner at the Buggles’s, and Buggles had just bought 
a clock—* picked it up in Essex,” was the way he described 
the transaction. Buggles is always going about “ picking up” 
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things. He will stand before an old carved bedstead, weighing 
about three tons, and say: ‘‘ Yes—pretty little thing. I 
picked it up in Holland”; as though he had found it by the 
roadside, and slipped it into his umbrella when nobody was 
looking. 

But that is only his way of putting it, you know. He means 
he bought it. 

Buggles was rather full of this clock. It was of the good 
old-fashioned “ grandfather ” type. It stood eight feet high, 
in a carved oak case, and had a deep, sonorous, solemn tick, 
that made a pleasant accompaniment to the after-dinner chat, 
and seemed to fill the room with an air of homely dignity. 

We discussed the clock, and Buggles said how he loved the 
sound of its slow, grave tick; and how, when all the house was 
still, and he and it were sitting up alone together, it seemed like 
some wise old friend talking to him, and telling him about the 
old days, and the old ways of thovght, and the old life, and the 
old people. 

The clock impressed my wife very much. She was very 
thoughtful all the way home, and, as we went upstairs to our 
flat, she said, why could we not have a clock like that? She 
said it would seem like having some one in the house to take 
care of us all—she should fancy it was looking after baby. 

I have a man in Northamptonshire from whom I buy old 
furniture now and then, and to him I applied. He answered by 
return to say that he had got exactly the very thing I wanted. 
(He always has. I am very lucky in this respect.) It was the 
quaintest, and most old-fashioned clock he had come across for 
a long while, and he enclosed photograph and full particulars ; 
should he send it up ? 

From the photograph and the particulars, it seemed, as he 
said, the very thing, and I told him “ Yes! send it up at once.” 

Three days afterwards, there came a knock at the door,— 
there had been other knocks at the door before this, of course, 
but I am dealing merely with the history of the clock. The 
girl said a couple of men were outside, and wanted to see me, 
and I went to them. 

I found they were Pickford’s carriers, and, glancing at the 
way-bill, I saw that it was my clock that they had brought, and 
I said, airily, “ Oh, yes, it’s quite right ; bring it up.” 

They said they were very sorry, but that was just the diffi- 
culty. They could not get it up. 
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I went down with them, and, wedged securely across the 
second landing of the staircase, I found a box, which I should 
have judged to be the original case in which Cleopatra’s Needle 
came over. 

They said that was my clock. 

I brought down a chopper and a crowbar, and we sent out 
and collected in two extra hired ruffians, and the five of us 
worked away for half an hour, and got the clock out ; after which 
the traffic up and down the staircase was resumed, much to the 
satisfaction of the other tenants. 

We then got the clock upstairs and put it together, and I 
fixed it in a corner of the dining-room. 

At first it exhibited a strong desire to topple over and fall 
on people ; but by the liberal use of nails and screws and bits 
of firewood, I made life in the same room with it possible, and 
then, being exhausted, I had my wounds dressed, and went to 
bed. 

In the middle of the night my wife woke me up in a great 
state of alarm, to say that the clock had just struck thirteen, and 
who did I think was going to die ? 

I said I did not know, but hoped it might be the next-door 
dog. 

My wife said she had a presentiment it meant baby. There 
was no comforting her: she cried herself to sleep again. 

During the course of the morning, I succeeded in persuading 
her that she must have made a mistake, and she consented to 
smile once more. In the afternoon, the clock struck thirteen 
again. 

This renewed all her fears. She was convinced now that 
both baby and I were doomed, and that she would soon be left 
a childless widow. I tried to treat the matter as a joke, and 
this only made her more wretched. She said that she could see 
I really felt as she did, and was only pretending to be light- 
hearted for her sake, and she said she would try and bear it 
bravely. 

The person she chiefly blamed was Buggles. 

In the night the clock gave us another warning, and my 
wife accepted it for her Aunt Maria, and seemed resigned. She 
wished, however, that I had never had the clock, and wondered 
when, if ever, I should get cured of my absurd craze for filling 
the house with tomfoolery. 

The next day the clock struck thirteen four times, and this 
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cheered her up. She said that, if we were all going to die, it 
did not so much matter. Most likely there was a fever or a 
plague coming, and we should all be taken together. 

She was quite lighthearted over it. 

After that, the clock went on, and killed every friend and 
relation we had, and then it started on the neighbours. 

It struck thirteen all day long for months, until we were sick 
of slaughter, and there could not have been a human being left 
alive for miles round. 

Then it turned over a new leaf, and gave up murdering folks, 
and took to striking mere harmless thirty-nines and forty-ones. 
Its favourite number now is thirty-two, but, once a day, it strikes 
forty-nine. It never strikes more than forty-nine. I don’t 
know why,—I have never been able to understand why,—but it 
doesn’t. 

It does not strike at regular intervals, but when it feels it 
wants to, and would be better for it. Sometimes, it strikes three 
or four times within the same hour, and, at other times, it will go 
for half a day without striking at all. 

He is an odd old fellow. 

I have thought now and then of having him “ seen to,” and 
made to keep regular hours and be respectable, but, somehow, I 
seem to have grown to love him as he is with his daring mockery 
of Time. 

He certainly has not much respect for it. He seems to go 
out of his way almost to openly insult it. He calls half-past two 
thirty-eight o’clock, and in twenty minutes from then he says it 
is one. 

Is it that he really has grown into a contempt for his master, 
and wishes to show it? They say no man is a hero to his valet ; 
may it be that even stony-faced Time himself is but a short- 
lived puny mortal—a little greater than some others, that is 
all—to the dim eyes of this old servant of his. Has he, ticking, 
ticking, all these years, come at last to see into the littleness of 
that Time that looms so great to our awed human eyes. 

Is he saying, as he grimly laughs, and strikes his thirty-fives 
and forties: “Bah, I know you, Time, godlike and dread 
though you seem. What are you but a phantom,—a dream 
like the rest of us here! Ay, less, for you will pass away and 
be no more. Fear him not, immortal men. Time is but the 
shadow of the world upon the background of eternity ! ” 

JEROME K. JEROME. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE NEW FOREST. 
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TOa lover of 
natural wood- 
Jand scenery 
few _ places 
can be found 
more interest- 
ing and gene- 
rally attrac- 
tive than the 
New Forest, 
with its great 
variety of ro- 
mantic beau- 
ty, its wild 
scenery, and 
picturesque 

















loveliness of 
tree form, making it in- 
deed a veritable paradise 
for the artist. Botanist 
too, and entomologist, and 
all who more or less 
follow in their train will 
find in its marshes, moors, 
and woodlands, ample 
material for the gratifica- 
tion of their respective 


tastes. ‘To the ecclesiologist there are Romsey and Beaulieu Abbeys, and 
Christchurch Priory in close proximity, whilst the historian is carried back 
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to the time of its afforestation by William the Conqueror, since 
when it has been the scene of more than one important page 
in English history. 

And here a few words may be said as to the theory of whole- 
sale destruction of villages and churches laid to the charge of 
William I., which seems quite devoid of foundation: though his- 
torians haye agreed on representing the formation of the New 
Forest as an act of barbarous cruelty. It is certainly worth 
notice that Domesday only mentions two churches,—one at 
Milford and another at Brockenhurst,—both of which are still 
standing. Hordle and Boldre churches are known to have been 
built immediately after the afforestation, and that at Fawley 
contains Norman arches, pillars, and doorway. Where, too, can 
be found in any part of the district the smallest trace of the 
ruins of some fifty churches and other buildings stated to have 
been then destroyed ? whilst old Roman pottery is found in many 
cases only a few inches below the surface, unbroken, and the 
Keltic and West Saxon barrows still remain. Neither do the 
names in any way assist the views of those who believe in such 
wholesale devastation. Roydon, the rough ground; Denny, the 
furzy ground ; and the common suffix of hurst and wood, as at 
Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, Ashurst, Arnwood, Testwood, Xc., 
testify to the real character of the place from time immemorial. 
The quality of the soil, moreover, does not indicate any like- 
lihood of having supported such a population. 

No doubt some wrongs and hardships were undergone, and 
severe penalties were imposed on those who in any way inter- 
feved with the chase, making it far less penal to kill a man than 
a deer. 

The geologist will find in the Middle-Eocene beds at Hordle 
and Barton cliffs plenty to attract his attention. But in its 
scenery is the greatest charm of the Forest. From rising ground 
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and hill-top may be seen the English Channel and the downs of 


the Isle of Wight. Magnificent stretches of moor and heath 
abound, whilst its oak and beech woods are unrivalled. 

The oaks do not grow so high as in many other parts of 
Nngland, but their fantastic shapes and picturesque distor- 
tions,—here and there interlacing with each other into a canopy 
of delightful shade,—impress each scene on the mind, and some 
of the old trees are very remarkable in their hoary antiquity. 
One must not forget the celebrated Knightwood Oak, which has 
a bole some 25 feet in circumference, and whose eight huge limbs 
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resemble so many large trees on one stem. It is still in full 
vigour, though probably centuries old. 

The beeches are finer and more perfect than the oaks; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find more magnificent specimens of this 
noble tree than those at Mark Ash, in the heart of the Forest. 
Larger of its kind may be found elsewhere, as, we believe, at 
Newbattle Abbey, near Edinburgh; but the New Forest does 
not boast of its individual trees so much as of its masses of 
wood ; and the grace and symmetry of its beech woods are in- 
comparable. Burnham Beeches and Epping Forest may be 
better known, but they certainly can make no claim to be set 
beside the characteristic spots to be found all over the New 
Forest. There are some splendid clumps of white birch at 
Brockenhurst, and elsewhere, which in their early spring clothing 
are very charming, set amongst the more sombre hues of sur- 
rounding woods not yet clothed in their summer garb. 

The Crown has planted, in enclosures, a great number of 
Scotch firs, which are depressing in their monotony, but which, 
after rain, shed around their peculiar sweet perfume, and pro- 
bably contribute largely to the healthy and invigorating atmo- 
sphere of the district ; besides, even in their want of individual 
effect, they serve as a contrast to the lovely glades surrounding 
them. 

We have mentioned only the most characteristic of the trees, 
and amongst these a place must be given to the hollies, which 
add greatly to the scene in winter; and, indeed, the Forest 
looks very lovely on a bright winter’s morning with the beautiful 
soft grey lichen covering the beech trunks, the bright holly- 
berries, and the eccentric tracery of bough and twig. 

Turning from trees to other objects, we may mention first of 
all the Gipsies. These are to be found all over the Forest in great 
numbers. Since their expulsion from Epping Forest they seem 
to have made this their headquarters, and a certain part near 
Bartley is commonly termed ‘‘ the Barracks,” as some are always 
to be found there. It is certainly surprising that in the midst of 
civilised England these nomads should be allowed to exist in their 
present condition, very much as they hke,—without education,— 
and almost entirely controlled by their own semi-barbarous laws. 
On the whole, they seem to be harmless, and to the artist’s eye 
may be picturesque, but they must subsist somehow, and doubt- 
less a good deal of such game as is to be found falls into their 
hands. They are especially clever in hunting the squirrels, with 
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which the Forest abounds, and will follow them from tree to 
tree, till a well-directed shot with a heavy stick brings the 
poor little animal to the ground, to be subsequently baked whole 
in a coat of clay. 

Some of the old resident Forest gipsies deserve a more 
pleasing mention that the itinerant outcasts who shelter there, as 
they observe their marriages with strictness, and endeavour to 
keep up some of their old dignity generally. 

The Forest has passed through many vicissitudes, and has 
many times been on the verge of destruction. Charles I. gave 
it with other Crown lands as security to his creditors, and the 
keepers in his time paid themselves their arrears of wages in 
timber, whilst Charles II. bestowed the young woods of Brocken- 
hurst on the Maids of Honour at his Court, and waste and 
devastation continued till the time of William III., who 
legislated on the subject, and planted several thousand acres. 
In 1703 came the great hurricane, uprooting a large number of 
the best oaks. 

The Commission of 1789 discovered that the Forest was being 
robbed in every way by those who did not even possess 
privileges, and all manner of encroachment was rife. In 1808 a 
definite system of planting was introduced, and the rights of 
commoners were clearly defined; but encroachments were not 
finally stopped till the Commission of 1848. Lastly, in 1851, 
the deer were practically abolished. The enclosures are now 
systematically drained, and young oaks planted between Scotch 
firs, which draw them up and shelter them till large enough to 
protect themselves ; and attempts have been made, with some 
success, to acclimatise several new and ornamental trees. 

Cattle may now be turned out by those who possess forest 
rights, and pigs also during the pannage months are constantly 
met with. They look quite natural here, and entirely dis- 
associated from the demoralized denizen of the sty. 

A curious old right is that of turbary, or turf-cutting, which 
in some way belongs to the original chimneys built in the old 
houses, and thus it often happens that when an ancient cottage or 
homestead is rebuilt the original chimneys are repaired and made 
part of the new structure. ‘The forest ponies, though apparently 
as wild as ever tradition represented them,—when, without the 
smallest proof, it pronounced them descendants of the Spanish 
horses which swam ashore from the ruins of the Armada,—are 
certainly ownerless no longer, though to the stranger it may 
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seem surprising that any one can recognise his own animals. 
from amongst a score of others, after they have been running 
wild for months. 

And now to describe briefly a few of the more interesting 
spots. Crossing from Southampton by the ferry one lands at 
the small village of Hythe, once the port of the New Forest, 
though now outside its boundaries. Direct from here, across 
the beautiful expanse of moor and heath called Beaulieu 
Common, we come to Beaulieu Abbey, founded by King John 
about the year 1204, though not finished till many years later. 
It was dissolved in 1537, and its stones went to build Henry 
VIII.’s martello tower at Hurst. A lovelier site could hardly 
have been chosen, standing as it does sheltered and guarded by 
the New Forest, the river Exe, and the hills, from which an 
aqueduct brought the water for the monks’ use. Hither, in 1471, 
fled the Countess of Warwick, wife of the King-maker, on the 
day of the Battle of Barnet; and here also, in 1497, Perkin 
Warbeck took refuge, after having raised the siege of Exeter 
and deserted his troops. 

Many of the outer walls are still standing, and remote portions 
in the surrounding fields show the size and importance of the 
monastery in its early days. The water-gate, cloisters, and 
chapter-house are still partially preserved. The church has long 
since been destroyed, though its foundations may be traced, 
together with parts of the tesselated floor. The refectory still 
remains, and has served ever since the Reformation as the 
Parish Church. It is a most interesting and venerable building, 
and, notwithstanding alterations from time to time, still carries 
one back to the age when one of the brethren read to the others 
at their meals, from the old rostrum (now the pulpit), so that, in 
the words of St. Augustine, their mouths should not only taste, 
but their ears drink in the Word of God. Here, in fancy, we 
see the old Cistercian monks, with bare heads, bending before 
the cross as they passed to their seats. The pulpit, of richly 
carved stone, is approached by some time-worn stone steps, 
through a passage cut in the thickness of the wall, and arcaded 
towards the church with arches resting on double rows of black 
Purbeck marble pillars. Altogether a visit to Beaulieu Abbey, 
with its quaint and peaceful surroundings, forms a most pleasing 
relief to the noise, haste, and excitement of the present age. 

Passing from here along the road to Brockenhurst, we begin 
to enter the Forest proper. Across the rising moor, from which 
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the Islund hills may be plainly seen, and passing Little Wood 
and Moon Hill Wood, Irons’ Hill and Palmer’s Water, the 
village is reached. 

The church (one of the only two mentioned in Domesday) is 
built on a slight eminence, like most of the Fen and Forest 
churches, to serve as a landmark. It is approached by a 
charming lane, remarkable for deep banks covered with fern 
and hedged above with honeysuckle. The rambles round 
Brockenhurst are exceedingly interesting and attractive. To 
Frame Wood or Denny Rise, to Boldre Church, where Southey 
married his second wife, Catherine Bowles, and where lies 
Gilpin, author of the “Scenery of the New Forest”’; to Sway 
and Shirley Commons with their masses of crimson heather ; to 
Roydon or Wooton and a host of other spots. ‘The road to 
Lyndhurst is one splendid avenue of beech and oak in their 
prime, and continues in a straight line, almost to Southampton. 
Lyndhurst (the lime wood, and the Linhest of Domesday) is the 
capital of the Forest. Here is the Queen’s House, erected in 
Charles II.’s time, and close by is the church, built on an 
eminence and seen for miles around as one of the most prominent 
features of the landscape. Inside, over the Communion-table 
is a fine fresco, by Sir Frederick Leighton, representing the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

To the east of Lyndhurst are Denny and Ashurst Woods, and 
to the north is Emery Down, commanding a view of the vale as 
far as Minestead, and to the west are Mark Ash and Boldrewood, 
to the south Great and Little Huntley Woods, by which runs the 
picturesque Millaford Stream. Altogether a magnificent centre 
is this for exploring the finest bits of forest scenery, and learning 
something of the wonderful quiet and solitude of the woods. 

About four miles from here is Rufus’s Stone, the scene of the 
death of William IT., and an old hut is still pointed out as the 
spot where the body was carried prior to its being taken to 
Winchester. This stands in private ground, and was recently 
sold at the auction of Sir Henry Paulet’s Forest property. 
Close by, on the hill and among the beeches, through which are 
obtained three most perfect vignettes of scenery, comprising the 
old church spires of St. Michael’s and Holy Rood at South- 
ampton, is Castle Malwood, where tradition says Rufus feasted 
on the day before his death,—Sir William Harcourt has lately 
built himself a handsome residence on the site. 

Near here are Bramble Hill, where in summer weather, sunrise 
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and sunset are glorious sights, and, a little beyond, the small 
village of Bramshaw, which is partly in Hampshire and partly in 
Wiltshire, and Fritham (where some assert William II. met his 
death). 

To see the New Forest properly it is absolutely necessary to 
walk, and the reward will be great to those who thus wander 
through any wood that may attract their attention, or follow the 
eccentric but always profitable guidance of the streams; who 
can search for flowers or fossils; examine old village churches 
and their quaint architecture ; and taste the pleasure of rest in 
delightful shade when tired of exploring the numberless points 
of beauty. 
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x ENIUS is patience, said the great French 
naturalist, when he waved aside his too out- 
spoken admirers, and steadily continued his 
work. In the same way does the President 
explain his own method of procedure in the 
Magazine of Art. But patience, like punc- 
tuality and precision, and other dead-level 
virtues, can be acquired by all; whereas it 
is difficult to believe that any other hand 
could have rounded the curve of the up-turned throat, bidden 
the draperies fly abroad from the delicately-moulded limbs of 
the Greek girl, with the same success as Sir Frederick in the 
scene of the “Game at Ball.”” Her companion to the right 
must be well considered before she can be appreciated to the 
same degree; but the study is amply repaid, and presently all 
the natural grace, concealed for a moment by the straining 
attitude, is revealed, and her charm may almost be said to exceed 
that of her sister-player. The delicacy of outline of the island 
in the distance, and the dash of Homer’s “ wine-coloured sea ”’ 
across the bay, are among the many details which strike the 
observer. 

Since the day when the “ Jealousy of Simaetha, the Sorceress,” 
shot out from her blazing eyes—how great the President always 
is in eyes !—no such impressive face has appeared on the walls as 
that of the inspired maiden of the “ Invocation” canvas; the 
former was striking from the turmoil of intense human passion 
displayed on her features—the latter from the divine purity and 
fervour of her expression. A rich mass of fruit and foliage lies 
before her, giving colour to the scene; the rounded arms hold 
back the snowy veil, the clustering hair falls low on the brow, 
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the curve of the lip is beautifully repeated in the lower line of 
the eyelid as she looks upward in calm expectancy, waiting 
for the blessing of the god to descend. ‘‘ What waste!” one is 
inclined to say, remembering that all this is dedicated to the 
arid service of the temple only. 

In the companion-picture a dark column of slaty smoke rises 
high from the table of incantation, and, breaking, spreads above 
the youthful Sybil’s head. The scrolls—the study of which has 
hollowed her cheek and eye—lie at her feet, and draw attention 
to the exquisite arch of the left instep. In giving his Sybil 
youth, Sir Frederick has displayed his usual originality, and in 
the accessories his intellectual power of understanding the life 
of the past. 

The pleasure afforded by his “‘ Elegy” will perhaps be less 
general, though its interest may be equally great. Lovely as is 
the colourless face and white drapery thrown up by the dark 
background, its effect is depressing; but, then, no elegy is 
cheerful. A noticeable point is the curiously-irregular line of 
the brows. 

Near to this hangs “ Corona,” in which we trace Mr. Peru- 
gini’s natural admiration of his President. The face is lovely 
and loveable, and, if almost too ethereally delicate in the 
texture of the skin, an embarras de beauté is always easy to 
endure. 

Lovers of Millais leave the gallery almost with a feeling of 
resentment. Sir John—he is Sir Everett to the social world— 
has not treated his public well this year; or is it that he has 
placed elsewhere that which Burlington House should claim by 
right of primogeniture? Albeit, his “ Old Garden”? is faultless, 
and the unerring hand of a master was needed to impress upon 
it that stamp of absolute repose; nevertheless, some wil! question 
as to whether he was at his wisest when choosing his subject. 
The days when we pruned our yews into peacocks, and clipped 
away the pliant twigs of our birches because they would not 
stand straight, were not those of the most attractive form of art. 
In Mr. Knight’s new book, “The Falcon on the Baltic,” we 
are told of a Dutchman who darted forward—no, Dutchmen 
don’t dart, they lurch and heave—well, who left his seat to tear 
up a blade of grass that had unfurled its little sheaf in some 
place where it ought not to have done. Then, blushing and 
ashamed, he apologised to the stranger for the untidiness of his 
city, which had made possible the existence of “the dreadful 
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thing.” Sir John Millais has well-nigh exterminated his grass- 
blades ; but then, perhaps, had he not done so, he might have 
failed in his perfect rendering of an “ Old Garden.” 

Mr. Orchardson is interesting as ever, none the less so that 
he has again changed his date and his country, and placed his 
“Young Duke” on the very spot,—is it not ?—-where Madame 
Récamier held court five years ago. The dexterity of manipula- 
tion, the harmonious blending of the varied yellows, the careless 
yet telling touches of light and glow, as yet peculiar to this artist, 
but which other brushes are beginning slyly to imitate, strike 
one in turn. Then for the subject. At the head of the table 
sits the hero of the day, and round him, glass in hand, stand 
the heir-presumptive, and he that would wish to be so—the 
penniless adventurer who never possessed anything but his gold- 
embroidered coat, and that other cousin who ran through a 
fortune a year or two ago. With these are a dozen more, 
and each one thinks how much better would he himself fill his 
young host’s place; for that thread of sympathy, which binds 
Charles Surface to his boon companions when they drink in 
common to the maiden of blushing sixteen, is wanting here. 
These convires, too, have a more sated look than we generally 
give to the younger Surface, and the indolent attitude of the 
duke, and heavy drooping lids of these gallantly-attired French 
nobles, show that the hour is advanced, and the carousal has 
already been deep. No one is so successful as Mr. Orchard- 
son in his rendering of minor details—glass, flowers, and the 
like. Many can make their accessories individually perfect ; 
but few, in doing so, can avoid marring the prominence of the 
leading features of their work. It is not only the novice at the 
picture-gallery who remarks, as he stands before a Guinevere: 
“How beautifully the bead which has avoided ‘kissing its 
sister-pearl’ is painted !”’ 

We believe that the “ Young Duke ” is the only work which 
Mr. Orchardson has offered to any gallery this year. 

The interest displayed in historical paintings is cold ; and this 
accounts for their comparatively rare appearance on our walls. 
Those from the studios of Mr. Vicat Cole and Mr. Lucas, re- 
calling the days when the nation “ went for” the Armada, are 
an exception. “ ‘I'he Summons to Surrender ” of the first-named 
artist is an excellent work,—learned, well considered, and firm 
of purpose to the degree which makes this artist excel. He has 
made its story so plain that the lengthy paragraph in the cata- 
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logue is almost superfluous. In ‘‘The Surrender” (No, 67) 
we cannot help wishing that Mr. Seymour Lucas had portrayed 
“Frankie Drake ” (as Westward Ho! tells us he was affection- 
ately named) a little less faithfully. No doubt he had uncouth 
limbs and long, flat feet, and that his garments hung clumsily 
around him; but neither the arrogance and triumph,—pardonable 
in a bluff soldier,—which tells that ‘‘ my matches are burning,” 
nor the lurking sympathy for the misfortunes of a gallant foe, are 
seen in his somewhat hang-dog look. Pedro de Valdez, with 
his set, proud face and stately patrician bearing, is a countryman 
whom any one might be proud to own. Spanish monk and 
English sailor,—each face on the canvas is a study, as varied in 
character as it is true in conception. ‘The general opinion,— 
though on this point very few have a right to hold one,—is that 
the archeological accessories, down to the last button of the 
gaiters, are marvellously correct. However, this is a matter 
on which we may safely take Mr. Lucas on trust. 

Of spectators Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Passing of Arthur ” will 
continue to claim its thousands, clamorous as may be the dis- 
putes of art-critics as to whether or not it is a star of the first 
magnitude. Romance, pathos, and idealism incarnate is the 
impression it has left on the mind of the present writer. The 
effect of the moonlight bathing the surface of the water beyond 
the mystic barge, touching the breast of the dying king, and 
losing itself among the sedges below, is beautiful and impressive 
toa degree. The droop in the forms of the cowled oarsmen in 
the shade, and the spoken lament on the faces of the gold- 
crowned queens grouped around the sainted Arthur, are true 
to the Laureate’s conception of the scene, and than this no 
higher praise can be rendered; though the gifted young artist 
may have missed certain points in technical detail, yet, taken as 
a whole, the work is instinct with earnest and poetic feeling, 
and true to the highest traditions of art. In “ Holy Rest,” 
Mr. Prell fails to carry out his countrymen’s boast that they 
always paint the souls of their pictures. The wreathed and 
winged angel in the robe starred with the purple and yellow 
iris, who turns his back upon us and plays his violin to the 
horizon, is too substantial to have floated down from the spirit- 
world. Nevertheless, the work is not without power and 
originality of treatment. The reflection of the heavy rain-cloud 
in the water is good. 

Tragedy seems in some indefinite way to be wanting in Mr. 
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Waterhouse’s “‘ Ophelia.” To make an unnatural attitude appear 
natural seems to be one of the problems of the season, and the 
artist has solved it successfully. The dawn of insanity coming, 
rather than come, in the girl’s eyes is skilfully indicated. 
The name of Mr. Swan will rank high from the year in which 
he produced his “ Prodigal Son.” The gloomy shadows behind 
are in unison with the mood of the unhappy young man, who sup- 
ports his head on his emaciated arms, his unkempt hair hanging 
over his bare shoulders. There are masterly touches in both 
the central figure and surrounding scenery. Exception might 
be taken to those somewhat curiously-imagined red anemones, 
known in the Holy Land as Our Saviour’s blood-drops, in the 
near foreground. 

Sir John Gilbert’s “ Ego et Rex Meus” is a forcible and 
effective work. Mr. Watts’s mischief-loving Cupid in No. 318 
looks his errand to the full; and not far off hangs Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s captivating and graceful “ Al Fresco Toilette.” Lady 
Butler’s “‘'To the Front” proves that her hand did not lose its 
cunning during the time that it laid the brush aside. Explana- 
tion of, and comment on, Mr. Solomon’s “ Sacred and Profane 
Love” demand an article to themselves. Let it here suffice to 
say he chose a difficult subject, and rendered it more so by its 
composition. That done, he treated it in such wise that no two 
people could form the same opinion on it, and with this he will 
probably rest content. Is there further allegory in the literal 
precipice on the verge of which the profane one lies? Mr. 
Peter Graham’s stern, wild scene (No. 279) in Gallery III. is 
amongst the most powerful of the landscapes; the Scotch mist 
rolls out from the dark ravine as though it were evolved from 
the rock itself. There is beautiful play of light and shade in 
Mr. Moore’s “Shine and Shower” in “ Overlooking the Loch ” 
Mr. Davis, R.A., gives us a clear, bold foreground, with a soft 
haze in the distance. That Ancient Light, Mr. T. S. Cooper, | 
whose eyes the years cannot dim, and whose portrait we note 
with pleasure, gives us some of his favourite cattle. Other 
beasts from further north, vigorously rendered with their deep 
chests, long horns, and great, shy, questioning eyes, are the work 
of Mr. Davis. Mr. Goodall’s “ Harrow-on-the Hill” is a little 
monotonous. His “ Leading the Flock,” enlivened by the antics 
of frolicksome kids, is more interesting; the crimson-tipped 
pyramids indicated in the distance enable us to localise our- 
selves at once without reference to the catalogue. 
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Divinity disrobed preponderates at the Exhibition this year. 
“Godiva,”’—surely not she of whom Tennyson wrote !—con- 
tributed by Mr. Storey, and Mr. Prinsep’s “ Awakening of Eve” 
are prominent among those of their genre. 

Among the humorous scenes given is “A Fool and his 
Folly.” Here Mr. Briton Riviére’s horses are very fine. Their 
riders seem more amused by the folly than is compatible with 
the difficulty they have in reining-in their own plunging steeds. 
Mr. Millet’s “ Anthony van Corlear ” is very Dutch in its treat- 
ment, and Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Health of the Bride ” gives 
promise of enjoyment in the future. 

In portraits, Mr. Ouless and Mr. Herkomer are, as usual, 
fascinating. ‘‘ Lady Eden’s” classic face, as represented by the 
latter, will, by many, be said to bear the palm of beauty this 
year ; and Mr. Sant’s idea of “ Miss Joicey’s” almost too trans- 
parent loveliness will also be much considered. Mr. Sargent’s 
“‘George Henschel”? marks a new and successful departure in 
portraiture. 

Here and there, hanging at intervals like stars in the 
galleries, are the works of those to whom we may always turn 
with a certainty of finding delicacy of contour, grace of form, and 
all that harmony of detail and consideration of artistic effect 
which make up the charm of such work as theirs. High among 
them stand Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Poynter. Foremost, 
perhaps, is Mr. Edwin Long. How hard would the Setis and the 
Rameses of old have worked him, if they could have secured his 
services in the decoration of their pyramids and rock-tombs in 
the Valley of the Dead ! 


* % * ¥ * * * 


Tue Grosvenor GALLERY. 


Mr. Shannon’s Three Graces in Grey will perhaps be the 
point on which interest is most concentrated at the Grosvenor. 
He has done full justice to the beautiful face and tall statuesque 
form of the Marchioness of Granby. The perspective of the 
picture, perhaps, leaves something to be desired, and ashes appear 
to have been mixed largely with the flesh-tints about the neck, 
which give her an older appearance than she would otherwise 
bear; but those are minor points, and Mr. Shannon has done much 
for his generation in discovering new secrets for successfully 
representing on canvas the beauty of the women of the day. 
Lady Granby is herself an artist, and we see later a clever pencil- 
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sketch from her hand of her friend, Miss Dallas Yorke, the Duke 
of Portland’s tall and stately fiancée. 

Mrs. Tower is the second harmony in grey, and here again 
Mr. Shannon may pride himself on the artistic pose he has 
secured for his model. The line of beauty on which Bourke 
insists so much is marred by the hem of the gown being raised 
too much on the instep, but the general treatment is excellent. 

In Miss Jean Graham we have the graceful outlines and soft 
contour of extreme youth. The clear-cut eyes are a noticeable 
feature, and in the picturesque gown, with its wing-like sleeve, 
we find Mr. Shannon’s excuse for repeating it in his portrait of 
the same lady in the New Gallery. 

We are struck by the strange and forcible personality of Miss 
Ellen Terry in the sleep-walking scene of “Macbeth.” A som- 
nambulist is not a familiar object, but one would say that the 


haggard eyes and drawn and parted lips convey an idea of 


intensely-waking pain. 

Among the numerous interesting portraits are “ Lady 
Hanson,” straight and stately, by Mr. John Collier; “ Admiral 
Inglefield,” by Miss Ethel Mortlock, who takes army and navy in 
turn, and with equal success; Princess Louise’s “Colonel Lindsay,” 
where a triumph is scored in the reflections on the armour ; and 


an excellent three-quarter length of “ Mr. Villiers,” a member of 


the popular profession of war-correspondents. The latter is 
Mr. Logsdail’s work. From Sir J. Millais we have a fair-faced 
little sheller of peas, winsome in many ways, but with hands to 
carelessly thrown in, and peas which remind us of the little green 
tree-frogs sold in the street. 

In 212 Mr. Collier again recalls the tragedy of Hetty Sorrel’s 
story. Elsewhere that clever young artist, Mr. ‘Thaddeus, shows 
us a dainty “ Rosalind.” 

Among the portraits was omitted Mr. Pettie’s animated repre- 
sentation of “Mr. Rider Haggard.” Word is being passed round, 
by the way, that he and Mr. Andrew Lang are writing a novel 
together. Waste of talent! Surely neither author is so deluded as 
to believe he can convince us that he is only equal to half a book. 

One almost regrets having to mention the following works at 
all, so inadequate is the space allowed for even the slightest 
allusion to them. Mr. Briton Riviére’s strange study in greys in 
his “ Prometheus” ; Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘“‘ Weird Sisters,”—even 
the landscapes this year are redolent of ‘‘ Macbeth,” and these 
are three trees struck out against a blood-splashed sky— 
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and three more sisters, bondi fide this time—No. 132, by 
Mr. Halswelle. In “Pets of the Harem”—Mr. Goodall’s 
draperies are beautifully transparent; but those who have 
visited harems, which we presume the artist has not, demur 
at the animation of expression of its queen as not being that of 
the indolent East. He, with Mr. Wyllie and Mr. Boughton, 


contribute certain landscapes attractive and powerful to a high 
degree. 


% * * * % ae * 


New GA.iery. 


Some day the fact will strike us that the New Gallery is the 
most exquisite lounge in London. Then we shall cease to merely 
pay one or two visits to see the pictures, but turn in to meet our 
friends, and be happy whenever relentless engagements do not 
call us elsewhere. Where can sculpture be more adequately dis- 
posed than round that cool, plashing fountain, and under that 
graceful balcony ? and where do we feel better disposed than on 
the dais—the name fits it, though not its own—at the end? 
Then it is so convenient to make excursions thence—never too 
many—to where Mr. Watts has placed his “ Clytie.” No, I will 
say no word of her. She is beyond all criticism, as she is beyond 
al) praise. 

We also testify our gratitude to the managers for making it 
possible for us to see works that were exhibited half a century 
ago. We are not all fifty years of age, and since we are not 
to blame for this, why should we be debarred—as Manchester, 
unfortunately, does not make her exhibitions annual—from 
seeing what Mr. Watts could do in the year our Queen 
came to the throne, until he has a display of his own? 
Passing his ‘ Sea Ghost,” and the “ Fog off Corsica,” 
curious examples of the vague school, and his “ Good Luck 
to your Fishing,” which one thinks is too poetic to be 
humorous, till one realises it is too humorous to be poetic, 
one comes to his great work, “ Fata Morgana.” There is in this 
a wealth of deep, rich colouring and boldness of tone and outline 
which mark it as a thing apart from the more ethereal concep- 
tions Mr. Watts has generally presented to us. Above all, one 
is struck with the boy’s straining attitude and agonised clutch 
at the flowing hair of the beautiful but deluding fay. His 
“ Wife of Plutus” is imagined in another mood. Here the pose 
of the sated woman is voluptuous in the extreme, the head thrown 
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back and half-buried in the pillow, the full round throat—Clytie’s 
throat—lifted up to view, while one dusky hand and arm grasps 
the jewels she prizes, but which have ceased to afford her any 
pleasure save that of mere possession. 

Before Mr. Sargent’s “ Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth” we 
stand amazed, interested, and absorbed in turn. No ordinary 
words will describe it. The face is deathly, yet instinct with 
life ; the form, “divinely tall,” has with all its regal stateliness 
the slenderness of that of a young girl ; those long ropes of ruddy 
hair are almost impossible in texture and colouring, yet no change 
in them could be desired; the hands are large—far too large for 
symmetry in a beautiful woman, and the chaos of feeling behind 
those strange, fixed eyes, is so subtly rendered that it is hard to 
say whether fear or horror, hope or triumph, most predominates. 
The mass of gorgeous drapery is thrown against a background 
of deep, rich blue, that shade of which Brusa is now trying to 
discover the secret she has lost. 

In 228 Mr. Herbert Schmalz is at his best. The golden- 
haired princess, a king’s daughter in raiment of needlework, 
descends a marble stair, while around her in strong contrast 
stand her dark-hued maidens. She of the tall, straight, classic 
form to the right should sit to Mr. Schmalz on her own account 
next year. 

Miss Clara Montalba’s clever brush gives us another Venetian 
scene in 237. Here sails and sky and sea are all what he who 
only knows seven colours calls white, and this is relieved by one 
dark effectual line marking the horizon, and another where the 
shadow of the ship cleaves the water. 

In 49 we come to the well-poised head of “ Katherine.” This 
the catalogue mentions as the work of Mr. Perugini—not an 
earlier one of the President! In a ‘‘ Favourite Author” we 
have the utter incarnation of indolence in the girlish listener’s 
pose,—but how can any other presume to touch that which Mr. 
Alma Tadema has made all his own? Near this is the graceful 
form of one of Mr. Poynter’s Roman maidens. Mr. Parson’s 
“ Backwater ” will repay all study, and he has hung a pearl of 
price in the South Room. 

In Mr. Batten’s “Dream of Loki” we have a terrible scene 
from the “Twilight of the Gods,” with a glimpse of that love 
which can conquer death. Among minor details in Mr. Rich- 
mond’s ‘ Death of Ulysses”? we notice the mosaic floor and 
effect of light through the bold arch of the window in which the 
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hero with his furrowed brow and spent form lies prone. In Mr. 
Hallé’s “‘ Vates ” the texture of the rich Oriental dress of the 
girl who had only intended to read in the future what she wished, 
is admirably rendered. In Mr. Nettleship’s Polar-bear scene the 
reflection on the iceberg of the crimson glow of the sky is a fine 
touch. Of many portraits two only can now be named: the fine 
old head and benevolent look of Sir George Grove sent by Mr. 
Felix Moscheles, and that of Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. E. A. 
Ward. As a likeness it is admirable ; as exponent of the keen, 
shrewd expression it is the same. On the table lies the orchid, 
and the portrait of Mr. Gladstone retreating behind his collar 
into an obscure corner of the room, is a detail too humorous 
to be altogether intended as otherwise. 














ENGLISH INDUSTRIES. 


I. Marcues: Messrs. Bryant & May, Limirep. 





Lid 
gt. isa cry which one is constantly hearing in the 

DP). streets, and which goes comparatively un- 
= Zi taken as quite an ordinary thing, worthy of 
noticed, being attention or reflection. 

“Patent safety matches, twopence per dozen, boxes,”’ is 
announced in almost every oilman’s window; and this notice, 
too, hardly receives second thought. 

But suppose that by any chance the cry ceased to be heard, the 
notice to be seen ; that ‘‘ matches” of every kind were suddenly 
to be taken away from us,—to vanish into space, the Ewigkeit, 
anywhere, in fact, out of our reach,—and we were reduced with- 
out notice to the rude methods of our grandfathers for obtaining 
fire. What a consternation would ensue! How clumsy we 
should all be in managing flint and steel, even when flint and 
steel were procurable. How we should look and long, even 
more than we do at present, for sunny days, that we might 
light our pipes with a burning glass; and what a friend indeed 
would he be considered who, having “a light ” himself, should 
do us the kindness of supplying us from his abundance. Every 
house would be transformed into a miniature temple, where 
would be kept burning, in some carefully-protected shrine, the 
perpetual flame of Vesta, goddess of the household hearth. 
Perhaps we might again remember appreciatively the magni- 
tude of the service rendered, long of yore, to mankind by 
Prometheus, and bestow a passing thought of sympathy on the 
Titan who “ brought the sacred fire from heaven,” and who was 
in consequence doomed to suffer 


“ The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain.” 


In fact, of all the benefits and luxuries heaped upon us by 
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scientific discovery and industrial development, there are few, 
if any, which enter so intimately into our daily life and its needs 
as matches. 

Yet it is not so very long ago, less years than the allotted 
span of life, that matches,—at any rate friction matches, were 
unknown. The first of these, known as ‘‘ Congreves,” were 
invented, about 1827, by Mr. Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees, and 
consisted of wooden or cardboard sticks coated with sulphur to 
make them take fire more easily, and dipped in a mixture com- 
posed of sulphide of anti- 
mony, chlorate of potash, 
and gum. As these were 
sold at the rate of eighty- 
four for a shilling, it may 
be imagined that they were 
looked upon as luxuries, 
and that before “ striking 
a match” our grandfathers 
used to consider a little 
more carefully than we 
are accustomed to do 
whether the occasion war- 
ranted the act. These 
matches were followed by 
the “ Prometheans,” so 
called, doubtless, from 
their each having a glass 
globule or tube attached containing sulphuric acid; and 
afterwards, in 1833, by phosphorus friction matches. There 
were, for a long time, serious objections to the use of phos- 
phorus on the score of health, both as regards the workpeople 
engaged in the manufacture, and also as regards children who 
might happen to get possession of any and put them into their 
mouths. ‘I'he objections were, however, removed by the adoption 
of the red amorphous modification of phosphorus. 

Although Englishmen have done so much in the way of 
improving and extending the use of safety matches, it is to 
Lundstrém, a Swede, that the credit of their invention, in 1855, 
is due; and they were first manufactured in the United King- 
dom by Messrs. Bryant & May, whose works and process of 
manufacture, as being par excellence representative of the British 
match industry, form the subject of this article. 
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Messrs. Bryant & May’s works, the largest of the kind in 
the United Kingdom, are situated in Fairfield Road, Bow, and 
extend over ten acres of ground, well built, perfectly ventilated, 
fitted with every modern appliance for the securing of due 
hygienic conditions for all employed, and for rendering the risk 
of accident from fire or otherwise as small as possible. These 
works cannot fail to impress one with the sense of strict 
business principles combined with the utmost care and con- 
sideration for employés. Those who remember the strike got up 
some time ago by certain agitators, anxious to secure themselves 
a cheap advertisement at the expense of the work-girls, and 

















““PRONT OF THE OFFICE. 


who imagine that they are going to witness here the “ sweating 
system” in full blast, will be agreeably surprised. Instead of 
pale faces, emaciated forms, and a system of grinding oppression, 
one sees just the very reverse. Health, energy, and goodwill are 
everywhere apparent. Though the work-girls, whom the inter- 
ested busybodies before mentioned tried to represent as being 
worked and starved to death, may not present the highest 
possible intellectual types, resembling rather those stalwart 


“daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and rain, 
And labour ;” 
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yet, with their bright contented faces, well-knit forms, and 
overflowing animal spirits, these sonsie lassies give the lie to 
their false friends’ representations. 

The manufacture of matches may be best considered as 
divided into four main processes, 
viz., preparing the splints or 
bodies of the matches; dipping 
these into the igniting composi- 
tion; making the boxes; and, 
finally, filling and packing them. 
The wood used is principally 
poplar, aspen, or pine, and must 
be new and full of sap to be fit 
for treatment by the elaborate 
and ingenious machinery em- 
ployed. After being planed the 
timber is passed into the splint- 
cutting machine, when, with 
inconceivable rapidity, it is cut 
and cross cut into splints double 
the length ofan ordinary match. 
The rapidity of the process may 
be estimated by the fact that 
one machine is capable of turning out seventeen million 
matches a day, and about twenty-five of these machines 
are at work at the Bow Common Works. The next 
process is to thoroughly dry the splints in heated chambers, 
and they then pass to the Fairfield Works, where they are filled 
into “‘frames” by machinery, and dipped into paraffin wax. 
This is one of the most interesting and beautiful operations in 
the whole course of a manufacture marked pre-eminently by the 
delicacy and accuracy of the work. Next, the ends of the splints 
are dipped in the composition, being fixed for that purpose in 
bundles on a flying endless band ; and after that they are dried 
and passed over to girls for packing in the boxes. By another 
ingenious machine the double matches are instantaneously 
divided in two, and, in less time than it takes to read these 
words, are filled into boxes and ready for packing and sending 
out. 

Wax matches have of late years come into such general use 


that their manufacture constitutes a branch of Messrs. Bryant & 
May’s business almost, if not quite, equal in importance to 
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that of the wooden match. For the bodies of the matches 
thousands of bales of cotton are every year used in the Fair- 
field Works. These bales are wound over large drums, the 
strands being separated in the process into threads. After 
these drums are unwound the threads are passed through a 
bath of melted wax, of the finest quality, the size of the 
taper formed being regulated by holes in the bath through 
which it is passed, in 3,000-yard lengths. One hundred of 
these lengths are then wound upon a cylinder, and are then 
ready for cutting into the requisite lengths for matches. This 
done, the match lengths are placed in frames of requisite size, 
according to the description of 
match, for dipping; each frame 
being about two feet square, and 
resembling a huge pincushion. 
The rest of the process is similar 
to that employed for the wooden 
matches. 

There is, however, a good deal 
more variety in the packing of 
wax matches than in that of the 
ordinary “ safeties,” as boxes are 
used of every conceivable size, 
shape, and kind. One kind we 
saw being packed, the “ Royal 
Nigger,” are sent principally to 
provincial towns, and there retailed 

“TRANSPORTING THE EMPTIES,” at a halfpenny per box. They are 

long, thick matches, and the boxes 
being a good size, constitute, certainly a very cheap ha’porth. 
The average output per day of wooden and other matches from 
Messrg. Bryant & May’s Works is enormous, amounting to many 
inillions, 

A very interesting sight is that of the manufacture of braided 
fusees for pipe-lights. This is rather more intricate in some of 
its details than the ordinary match-making, as the wire has to 
be placed on a rounded splint, kept in position by means of 
cotton “braided” round it, and then carefully dipped several times 
in the burning composition ; the “priming” or igniting com- 
position is then added, after an interval to allow the head to 
dry. Kach of these processes is performed by machines, which 
are so rapid, accurate, and unerring in their operation as almost 
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to appear instinct with life and intelligently striving to outdo 
each other in the perfection with which they get through their 
allotted tasks. 

The making of the wooden boxes for the “safeties” and 
other wooden matches is that part of the whole business in 
which, perhaps more than any other, it has been supposed great 
hardships were suffered, and an enormous amount of work 
required for very low wages. Heartrending accounts have been 
heard of workers slaving from early morn till far into the 
night, without rest 
or relaxation, striv- 
ing against time to 
do an_ incredible 
quantity of work, 
which, after all, 
brought in only just 
enough money to 
keep body and soul 
together. As a 
matter of fact, 
nothing of the sort 
is the case. In all 
the reputed cases 
of hardship which 
have been investi- 
gated, it has been 
proved that the 
lowness of the remuneration has resulted from the 
smallness of the quantity of work done. Very frequently 
women, who have been employed at the works, having 
married and become mothers of families, try to eke out their 
husbands’ earnings, or support the family when he is out of 
work, by obtaining boxes to make at home. But good work is 
not done this way. What with the family affairs to attend to, 
the constant distractions of one kind and another, and the 
laxness naturally consequent on want of supervision, very few 
hours of real work are put in during the day. Hence the 
amount of pay to be received is small; and it is to this cause 
alone that the apparent hardship is due. The firm pay 2}d. 
per gross for box-making, supplying all materials (except paste), 
and an average worker can make from ten to eleven gross boxes 
in an ordinary working day of ten hours. Taking the rate of 
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manufacture as a gross an hour, and reckoning fifty-six hours to 
the week (Saturday being a six-hour day), a box-maker can earn 
10s. 6d. a week, which for the quality of the labour can hardly 
‘be considered low. 

The wood for the boxes is cut into “ skillets’? by new and 
improved machinery ; it is afterwards divided mechanically into 
pieces of the necessary sizes, some for the bottoms of the box- 
drawers, some for the sides, others for the outside cases. The 
sides and covers are then bent, the bottoms fixed in the drawers, 
papered, sandpapered, packed up, and passed on to the 
“* boxers,” who fill them. After filling they go on to other girls, 
who wrap them up in parcels of one dozen, the rapidity with 
which this is done being simply marvellous. In fact, to the 
uninitiated outsider, it seems as if the girls merely had to touch 
the paper for it to do their 
will, the process having, by 
constant practice, become 
“secondarily automatic,” and 
practically infallible in its 
accuracy. While engaged in 
this work the girls sing merrily 
in chorus, and we were told 
that they find they can get 
through much more work 
through being allowed this 
musical accompaniment to 
their labour. 

Finding that the best box- 
making work is done in the 
Works under the eye of the 
foreman, Messrs. Bryant & 
May have established a box- 
making factory and here, in 
= a large well-lighted, warmed, 

“4 QUIET CORNER.” and ventilated room, about 

150 girls are busily engaged 

in box-making; and, far from presenting a dejected and 
hard-driven appearance, they are noticeable for their evident 
magnificent health and almost boisterous spirits. There is 
also a tin-box factory in High Street, Stratford, where 220 
men, boys, and girls are in constant employment. Not only do 
Messrs. Bryant & May manufacture tin boxes for matches, but 
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they also do a large business in tea-canisters, and tin ware of all 
kinds, this branch having arisen out of the manufacture of 
their Vesta boxes. The firm are possessors of a patent for 
printing in colours direct upon tin, the ordinary method being 
by means of paper transfers. All their supplies in this branch 
also are marked by the highest excellence, some of the boxes 
being really admirable specimens of “ artistic merit” ; and, to 
show the variety of this related industry, we may say that they 
are this year bringing out a patent insect-powder tin, which is 
admirable in its simplicity and ingenuity of construction. 

And now for a few words as to the more purely economic 
aspect of this important English industry. After reading so 
much about the perfect machinery, accurate processes, and 
enormous output of this great firm, the largest in Great Britain, 
and remembering that, although this firm has been chosen for 
description as representative, there are many others in the 
United Kingdom actively engaged in the same manufacture, 
and doing equally good work therein, one is tempted to ask, how 
is it that we see so many matches “ manufactured in Sweden,” 
Holland, or other foreign countries, sold and used here ? 
It is a question that deserves careful attention, for it is one that 
virtually concerns all those who are anxious to do what lies in 
their power to maintain the old country in her industrial race 
with the foreigner, who now presses her so close on every side. 
The blame, dear reader, lies greatly with yourself. To look at 
the matter only from the point of view of immediate personal 
interest, you are robbing yourself every time you buy a box of 
foreign-made matches in preference to English, because they 
are sold, perhaps, a halfpenny a dozen cheaper. For first, 
although they are, say, 25 per cent. cheaper in price, they con- 
tain generally about 30 per cent. less matches; and, secondly, 
the quality of the matches is in nearly every case far inferior to 
those madehere. The heads are badly dipped, and in inferior 
composition, so that a large per-centage are worthless, and the 
splints are frequently badly cut, and of unsuitable wood. This 
is quite apart from the manifest economic advantage to be 
obtained in the long run through supporting a home industry 
wherever possible ; and when we state that Messrs. Bryant & 
May have in employment at their Fairfield Road Works, 1,250 
hands ; at Bow Common Works, 260; at Stratford, 220, to- 
gether with very many hundreds outside directly dependent, in 
various ways, upon the firm, it will be seen that this is no slight 
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matter, We would not for a moment advocate a return to pro- 
tection ; but when we can obtain articles of home manufacture 
as good as, nay, better than what are made abroad, in the name 


of common sense let us support our own people. True indeed 
is it that— 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


_ To illustrate the disadvantages that English manufacturers 
are subject to in forcing a trade on the Continent and elsewhere, 
we may point out that in France no matches are permitted to be 
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imported on any terms. The right to manufacture matches is a 
Government monopoly, which is farmed to a private company 
having twelve manufacturing establishments. The consequence 
of this monopoly is that matches in France are scarce, dear, and 
bad. Sweden and Norway are large producers of matches, 
having 43 factories, some of which are very large. A protection 
duty of 100 per cent., ad valorem, is placed on all matches im- 
ported into those countries; it is needless to say very few go 
there. In Germany there are 212 factories; in Austria-Hungary, 
which used to hold the bulk of the trade, there are a large number, 
chiefly supplying Russia, Turkey, Asia Minor, &. In the 
United States a tax of one cent per box of 100 matches is levied 
on home manufactured goods, while an ad valorem duty of 35 
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per cent. is placed on imports. ‘The general arrangements 
favour the monopoly of large companies, and the trade is con- 
sequently nearly all controlled by one huge combination. 

Years ago we used to have the greatest quantity of the trade to 
Japan and China ; now, both these countries not only make all 
their own matches, but between them have monopolised nearly 
all the trade of the East. But there is another side to the 
medal. The trade to the United States, difficult as it is to force 
it, is looking up, the superiority of the English goods being 
undoubted. Still, it must be borne in mind that now-a-days 
it is only by standing shoulder to shoulder, and by all making 
a resolute determination to use British goods, where they 
are equally good and cheap, in preference to foreign, that we 
can maintain our industrial position, and if the reading of 
these few words shall have interested only a few persons in 
our great East End industry, and made them think whether they 
could not give it a helping hand by making a point to always 
ask for English matches, and “ see that they get them,” we shall 
hold it to have done some good. 








SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 
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OVO VJ , = = 
rah ED) IR JOHN LUBBOCK, fourth baronet, born in 
CoS April, 1834, is the eldest son of the late Sir 
79), John William Lubbock, of Mitcham Court, 
Surrey, and High Elms, Kent, head of the 
banking {firm of Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., 
by Harriet, daughter of Lieut.-Col. George 
Hotham, of York. He was educated at Eton, 
where he was the contemporary of Mr. Justice 
Chitty, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and other distin- 
guished men. If it had been his lot to proceed to one of the 
Universities, he would, without doubt, have attained to the 
highest academical honours; and had he been at liberty to 
devote his time altogether to his favourite scientific pursuits, 
it is impossible to judge how far he might have carried his 
researches into natural history and kindred subjects, or what 
monuments of erudition, keen insight, and logical reasoning he 
would have built up. As it happened, the affairs of his father’s 
business required his attention immediately on leaving Eton ; 
and though this circumstance has prevented him from attaining 
that position of absolute equality among the Olympians of 
science which he might otherwise have achieved, yet it may 
justly be held “‘a world well lost” for the sake of the many 
practical benefits, of every-day use, which his business training 
and career have enabled him to confer upon his fellow country- 
men. While thus engaged, however, science has not been 
neglected ; and a long array of works on natural history and 
archeology bear witness to the logical and the historical sides 
of his character, just as the long list of Acts of Parliament, which 
he has been prominently instrumental in passing through the 
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Commons, testifies to his sound commercial instincts, and his 
practical sympathy with his kind, 

In 1856, when twenty-two years of age, he married Miss 
Ellen Frances Hordern, only daughter of the Rev. Peter Hordern, 
of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lancashire ; she died in 1879; and he 
married again Miss Fox-Pitt, daughter of General Pitt-Rivers. 
In 1865, on the death of his father, he succeeded to the baronetcy 
and to the headship of the firm ; and it was in this year also that 
he appeared for the first time in the arena of politics, as Liberal 
candidate for West Kent. He was unsuccessful in this first 
attempt; and in 1868 was nominated by a large and influential 
committee as candidate for the London University. Of his 
success, had he consented to stand, there can be no doubt, as, 
indeed, subsequent events have proved. But, to his honour, he 
chose to resign this safe and easy constituency to one who had 
already done his share of hard fighting in the past ; and leaving 
Mr. Robert Lowe to take possession of the University seat, he- 
himself again contested West Kent, but without success. 

For two years more he remained out of Parliament, and then, 
in 1870, he was elected for Maidstone. At the General Election 
in 1874 he was again returned for that borough, together with. 
Sir Sidney Waterlow. In this year also he was chosen Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London; and in the following 
year was presented at Oxford with the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. 

Sir John Lubbock and his colleague sat for Maidstone tili the 
General Election in 1880; and then, though the Liberals gener- 
ally were carrying the country before them in the wave of 
enthusiasm aroused by the Midlothian speeches, the two parties 
were very evenly divided, and the Liberals lost in Maidstone 
both seats. For two months, from April till June, Sir John 
Lubbock was “out”; and then (on the elevation of Mr. Lowe 
to the Peerage) he was again invited to stand for London Univer- 
sity, and was elected without a contest. The Vice-Chancellor- 
ship, which he resigned in order to represent the University in 
Parliament, was conferred on Sir James Paget. 

In 1883, the University of Cambridge made him LL.D.; and 
he also holds that degree (honorary) from the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, as well as being an M.D. of Wiirzburg. 

After the dissolution in 1885, Sir John was returned again 
unopposed ; but in 1886, when the Home Rule Bill came before 
the Commons, he declared against it, and was accordingly 
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opposed, at the ensuing General Election, by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, the Positivist. The University showed itself strongly 
adverse to Home Rule, the figures being :—Lubbock (Unionist), 
1,314; Harrison (Gladstonian), 516; majority, 798: and so long 
as Sir John is willing to represent his present constituency 
there seems, so far, little chance of his being shaken. 

Sir John Lubbock is, without doubt, most widely known as 
the presiding genius of the Bank Holiday Act; and many know 
his name in this connexion who are perhaps quite unacquainted 
with him as the eminent financier, the untiring scientist, or the 
graceful and fascinating writer. Such is his unwearied industry, 
such his versatility of talent, that he has become as eminent in 
the scientific world as in that of finance, as honourably known in 
legislation as in either. The necessity under which he has 
laboured, of dividing his time and energies between these three 
exacting pursuits, has perhaps prevented his becoming facile 
princeps in any one ; that is to say, neither as a scientist, nor as 
a financier, nor as a politician, does he hold absolutely the first 
rank. But as attaining, in each of these pursuits, those rungs 
of the ladder which, if not quite the highest, are yet close upon 
it, he stands unparalleled. It is said in high praise of Leonardo 
da Vinci, that he was painter, engineer, and zoologist in one. 
Da Vinci’s fame as a painter has lived, and but for it his quali- 
ties as engineer and scientist would hardly, if at all, be known ; 
while Sir John Lubbock will leave behind him a record of 
practical legislative achievements on the one hand, and of 
scientific research on the other, of which it is difficult to forecast 
which will do most to keep his memory green. 

The chief Acts of a mercantile nature which we owe mainly 
to him are the Falsification of Accounts Act, the Absconding 
Debtors Act, the Bankers’ Book Evidence Act, the Companies 
Acts Amendment Act, and last, but most important, the Bills of 
Exchange Act, which has proved of the very greatest service to 
mercantile men generally. Four Bills which he piloted through 
the Commons had relation to medical qualifications, being the 
Apothecaries’ Company Medical Act Amendment Bill, the College 
of Surgeons, and the University of London, Medical Act 
Amendment Bills, and the Dental Practitioners Bill. Another 
important measure which he carried was the Shop Hours Regula- 
tion Bill. The Compulsory Early Clesing Bill, aluhough defeated 
in May, 1888, by the crushing majority of 278 against 95, will 
probably appear again sooner or later; and that, or some 
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similar measure, will almost inevitably be placed in the Statute 
Book before so very long. 

Space will not permit us to record, or even give an adequate 
sketch of, all Sir John Lubbock’s achievements in science. 
Among his published works, which themselves bear witness 
enough for him, may be mentioned “ The Origin of Civilization 
and Primitive Condition of Man,” “ Prehistoric Times,’ 
‘Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects,” “ Wild Flowers, con- 
sidered in relation to Insects,” ‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” ‘‘ On 
Representation,” and “ The Pleasures of Life,’ which has passed 
through fourteen editions in two years. His bent in this direction is 
doubtless due partly to heredity, partly to early training received 
from his father, who was himself Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, and a distinguished scientific writer. 

Sir John Lubbock is a Fellow of the Royal Society, President 
of the Linnean Society, and Member of the Geological, 
Entomological, Antiquarian, and numerous other learned Societies. 
He is President of the London Chamber of Commerce; and has 
served on the Royal Commission on Science, the International 
Monetary Commission, the Gold and Silver Commission, the 
Public Schools Commission, and the Education Commission. 
He is a J.P. and D.L. for the county of Kent ; and, indeed, it 
is impossible in our limited space to mention in detail the honour- 
able posts he either has filled in the past or which he at present 
occupies. 

At the recent County Council Elections he headed the poll, 
not only in the City, but everywhere, receiving 8,976 votes out 
of 10,500 ; and was consequently elected Provisional Chairman, 
and afterwards, unanimously, Vice-Chairman of the London 
County Council. 

In conclusion, we may say that he is a man of action as well 
as a man of thought, capable of conceiving broad and en- 
lightened schemes for social welfare, and of bringing to bear 
upon their execution an extensive and varied knowledge of 
practical details. Though not a brilliant orator, he is earnest 
and impressive. In politics he is respected even by those 
opposed to him; while outside the range of politics the general 
feeling towards him, among all who have watched his career, is 
one of admiration for his various talents and profound apprecia- 
tion of his practical sympathies, his single-minded purpose, and 
his true generosity of character. 
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“HOW THE WORLD GOES.” 


—— + + 


At Homes on Drawing-room Days.—Bouquets and Dress.—May Marriages.— 
Father Damien.—Padre Agostino.—The Floral Féte, &c. 


NE of the pleasantest innovations we have had 
of late, is the At Home on the Drawing-room 
Day. Formerly, when the wearisome cere- 
mony in the ante-chambers and throne-room 

2 of the Palace was over, nothing remained but 

< to pile the shining sheen of silk or satin upon 

chairs in the dressing-room, and enter the world 
as Cinderella again. Now the heroine of the day, in 

af all her graceful paraphernalia of plume and train, plays 
the part of queen in her own boudoir. She describes her 
sensations when she bent over her Sovereign’s hand, 
wonders if any one ever was or will be so exquisite as Our 

Princess, and confides to you how glad she was to think that 

the droll M. D’Egville, or the stately Miss Birch was not 

present to see how ill she repaid their care by almost tripping 
over her train, almost letting fall her bouquet, or almost 
forgetting to salute the last of the royal ladies who supported 

Her Majesty. Her bouquet,—we call it a posy now,—came from 

Green’s, she tells you, and that means no one present had one 

which was more lightly and daintily put together. It is almost 

paid for in its weight in gold, we must admit, but then the 
débutante may count on taking it with her to her ball to-night 
and to the reception she is going to assist at to-morrow; after 
that it will continue to be the prettiest object in the room at 
home for a week to come. It merits a word or two of descrip- 
tion, this posy; white it is, of course, and is formed of equal 
parts of natural blossoms and delicate satin-ribbon, each 
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flower with the spray of fern being tied up in its own little 
snood. White tulips and lilies-of-the-valley spring up side by 
side, and from the bearer’s hand depend long trails of snowy 
orchids, worthy from their rarity and perfection of being offered 
at the shrine of Mrs. Chamberlain herself. 

The hostess of one At Home at which we assisted is a proud 
woman to-day, for, along with her own daughter, she has pre- 
sented the wife of her eldest son, who had joined in the general 
rush to the altar, which always now takes place between Kaster- 
Sunday and the Ist of May. 

How sincerely we must all hope that no disturber of our 
peace will ever pronounce May Drawing-rooms unlucky, or May- 
meetings, or May-day festivities. Suppose it were suddenly 
averred that maidens of the name of May remained unmarried, 
or that to rent a house in Mayfair brought calamity on one’s 
race. There is no end to the mishaps we might be threatened 
with in this direction; and if they are not to be feared, why 
should thirty-one of the freshest and most dewy days of the 
year be struck at one fell blow from the hand of Hymen? 

To return to our Drawing-room. The jewels which the bride 
wears are moonstones, and she has wisely preserved their mystic 
charm by having them set after the true Oriental manner in 
silver. There is no greater error than to fix them in gold, It 
is only of late that the moonstone has been appreciated among 
us; yet, with the exception of the opal, there is no gem which 
has more innate meaning. Pearls are insipid beside it; even 
diamonds seem unsympathetic in their cold, hard glitter, while 
stones of colour, if massed together in any quantity, never find 
favour with the possessor long. Till when, I wonder, shall we 
continue to patronise that jeweller’s vulgarity of grouping moon- 
stones into a literal man within the crescent, often with the 
senseless repetition of him of Norwich performing a harlequinade 
at its door. 

While jewels were in question the little débutante has slipped 
away to change her dress, Empire-style it was, of course, short- 
waisted, and with some kind of aérial illusion draped round 
that waist. She now re-appears in a tea-gown, a graceful 
garment,—has not that pirate, her dressmaker, copied it, line 
for line, from the portrait of Miss Jean Graham in the 
Grosvenor? She,—not Miss Graham,—will enjoy the luxury of 
dining in this gown, and need not put on her ball-frock till 
ten o'clock. That meéns much, for a ball-frock is not a thing 
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of joy to the wearer for more than four or five hours at a 
stretch,—deny it who can. 

The wearing of a tea-gown by an unmarried girl is also an 
innovation. Until lately it was a delight selfishly monopolised 
by her mother, and those sisters who had already secured that and 
other prerogatives by treading the matrimonial plank. 

“ Shall you put on your trains and all those things again for 
the ball to-night ? enquires one of the curious sex who has been 
admitted with the rest—for the purpose, it seemed, of being 
warned what was looming before him and his fellows in the way 
of crimson and green, golden and cream, for his next dress-coat. 
The Comtesse de Kersaint’s ball in Paris will doubtless speedily 
educate our own exquisites up to her resplendent ideas. Well, 
in re the dress, he was archly derided and set right. But why 
should he be wrong? Why not have Drawing-room-day Balls 
as well as At-homes? There would be none but imaginary 
inconvenience in the lappets and train unless epaulettes and spurs 
were present. Marie Antoinette did not confine herself to stately 
minuets, yet the cushions and plumes towering above her 
haughty brow were far more exaggerated than those demanded by 
the mode of our own time. What was possible in the “ Fétes 
Trianon ” should not be beyond us to-day. And it is well that 
the day of the ceremony should content some one besides the 
modiste, now that frequent attendance at Court is the rale—once 
in three years it is necessary to put in an appearance, if cards for 
the Queen’s balls and concerts are hoped for, and so difficult also 
is it to keep the numbers down, that even if husband and brother 
have not done duty a proper number of times at the Levée, 
their womankind may be called on to suffer for it. 

An amusing sight on Drawing-room Days is now the double 
line up to the door of the Court Photographers. One expects 
the police to remonstrate on the obstruction of the traffic. How 
astonished would be Lady Clara Vere de Vere if such a charge 
were brought against her ! 

Now for a word on every-day life. 

“Which?” was demanded of you a month or two ago 
in a contemporary magazine,—‘‘ Which of Shakespeare’s cha- 
racters do you consider the most pathetic, most heroic, most 
dramatic?” &c. Then you realise how much more you know 
of Shakespeare when people don’t question you on him. 
‘*Whom do you consider the greatest living orator?” is 
hurled at you on another occasion. Every one thinks of one 
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man great and ancient, but won’t name him for fear of 
seeming wanting in originality. Then Padre Agostine da 
Montefeltro is brought in, only he is abbreviated into “That 
man in Rome.” Here the question is discussed as to whether 
The Tablet said he did or did not get the Pope’s consent to 
pray for the King. A good deal is said by way of likening him 
to Savonarola before the next demand is read out. 

Whom do you consider the greatest living hero? On this you 
wish poor Gordon were not dead, and wonder if Boulanger would 
have been accepted,—if he had not come to London,—and 
finally light on Father Damien. He was set down. Now, since 
the above words were written, a day or two ago, news from 
Molokai has come that the tragedy of which Mr. Edward Clifford 
tells us the beginning in the Nineteenth Century, has been com- 
pleted, and that the devoted priest has won his martyr’s crown. 
Heroism and self-immolation are not illustrated by isolated ex- 
amples only, in this our day, and before long we may look for- 
ward with certainty to hearing that some other has taken up 
the unfinished task, and gone to where a short and terrible 
life and early death await him in the Islands of Hawaii. 

A proclamation in the papers brings us down to our ordinary 
level again. 

A.F.F.F.F.—S.S.8.—G.G.G. 

What can it all mean? Fortunately the committee are aware 
that ours is a day which hates riddles, and has hastened to solve 
the enigma below. Here we learn that we are invited to assist 
at a Floral Féte at the Albert Hall on the last three days of the 
month. The Grosvenor Hospital is to benefit by the charity, and 
though it is rather left out in the cold in Captain Howard’s 
notices, there is reason to believe the sunshine in which it is pre- 
sently to be bathed will be golden. 

We are told there is to be little of the sign-board painting 
this time, and much in the way of seasorable May-poles and 
May-bowers ; a cottage, probably with Cupid in it, and a wind- 
mill “ with the usual accessories,” from which we may conclude 
Don Quixote will attend. 

As early summer is proverbially the time of flowers, the name 
is common property ; but the “ Masque of Flowers,” also a great 
social function, which will take place at Olympia at the end of 
June, must not be confused with the “Floral Féte” of the 
coming week. 

The Café chantant promises to be a central poiut of 
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attraction. Lady Jane Taylor, Lady Decies and Mrs. Charles 
Eliot have it in hand, and when it is said that round the 
platform of the Kensington Conservatory will also be grouped, 
among others, the Marchionesses of Waterford and of Tweed- 
dale, Lady Conyers, Lady Greville, and Lady Slade, with their 
daughters together with Miss Joicey and Miss Chamberlain, 
many of whom will assist in the chantant part of the Café, it 
is needless to explain further why it should be expected to 
“ draw.” 











A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Tuos. Woottaston WHite. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HE massive white walls of Romilda’s villa 
at Portici looked down upon a scene of 
unwonted animation. In the court-yard 

an impetuous trampling of small hoofs was 
heard, and swarthy guides, in costumes pic- 
turesque as they were negligent, led the way, 
each closely followed by his wiry mule or pony, 
to the foot of a handsome double flight of steps 
leading up to a spacious loggia. It was here the 
company proposed to mount these curiously capa- 
risoned little steeds and make the ascent of Vesuvius with 
their aid. 

“The Signori are still at table,” was the Portiere’s remark 
as he emerged from the shelter of his gateway. 

“T wish them good appetite,’ responded one of the guides. 

‘‘ Our time is theirs,” said another, letting himself gracefully 
down on a step and leaning on his elbow. 

“Tf they are English we shall have to wait; make up your 
mind to that, Biricchino,”’ murmured a third into his pony’s ear, 
as he threw his arms over its neck, while Biricchino pretended 
to nibble at the crimson scarf bound on his master’s waist. 
“They are strangers, any one may guess,” he added aloud. 
“* Our people do not run up Vesuvius in the month of June.” 

‘© So much the better for us that there are coraggiosi who 
will,” laughed the first speaker; ‘‘ and why not? The mountain 
is more sympathetic by moonlight, to my thinking.” 

“‘ Sicwro! And the reason is because thou art in love . . .” 

“ Siete li benvenuti ’ccellenzi, siete li benvenuti,’’ exclaimed all 
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the guides in musical chorus, doffing their soft felt hats and 
lifting dark eager eyes to the loggia, which had suddenly 
become tenanted. 

“0 la bella bionda!”’ whispered the owner of Biricchino 
under his breath as he caught sight of Christabel’s head behind 
the group already on the terrace. She had not stepped down 
yet, so that, although in the back-ground, her figure framed in 
the open window showed to advantage. 

Count Marinelli, elegant and conspicuous in a suit of fine 
linen, appeared to have forgotten some important injunction: he 
turned hastily to re-enter the apartment just vacated by his 
guests. There was space enough to have driven a curricle 
through the open window, but his apology to Christabel for 
being obliged to pass her occupied more time than the occasion 
required. 

“TI have been debarred all day from the happiness of 
exchanging a syllable with you,” he murmured in a tone 
which was meant to convey to her understanding how keenly 
he had suffered by the deprivation. 

“ Am I to congratulate or to condole with M. le Comte upon 
the loss of his freedom?” she asked with a bend of her head, 
which was a curious contrast to the proud quiver of her lip. 

**T understand the allusion, but have not time to answer it. 
I came back to ask you to commit yourself to my guidance 
during the ascent, when I shall prove to you that I have not 
lost my liberty in the way you infer,” he replied with impetuous 
rapidity. 

“* Ne vous donnez pas la peine, M. le Comte. Pray, leave me 
out of your consideration altogether,—like the rest of the world,” 
she added with poignancy. 

Basile’s temper was rising against the rebuff; his admiration 
was stimulated too. She was meeting his condescension in a 
way he had not anticipated; he rather liked surprises, but was 
not accustomed to opposition. 

* Until I explain, do not judge me so harshly. But what is 
this? Have these people been disagreeable?” 

Something he saw in her face drew the question from him; 
he shot an angry glance towards the party assembled on the 
loggia, for, strange unusual sight! her bright mysterious eyes 
had gradually filled, and shone through a mist of tears. He was 
compelled to leave her thus with a hurried “4 tantét.” His 
name was called in his mother’s moss imperative tone, and 
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there was a general look of expectancy from all the company in 
this direction. 

“ Basile, mon ami, these good barbarians must refresh them- 
selves; a little wine will do them no harm; tell Luigi to bring 
some.” 

Contessa was always popular among the peasantry; she 
spoke in French, so the guides were not affected by the uncom- 
plimentary epithet applied to them. 

Luigi had been in her service many years; he was an in- 
valuable factotum, with tact and energy enough to supply the 
place of three servants. Being a native of Portici he was 
delighted that his compatriots should have an opportunity of 
enjoying his mistress’s bounty. His features beamed with 
satisfaction as he filled delicate-stemmed goblets to the brim 
with sparkling vino d'Asti and distributed them among the 
ciceront with a confidential recommendation of the glass to 
their care. Then he ran up the stone steps and bowed low to 
Basile. 

“Ti poveretti pray the young Count to honour them by a 
toast.” 

With a characteristic movement of his hand Basile signified 
assent, and while Luigi purposely made filling his glass as 
elaborate an operation as possible, the guides raised theirs 
towards the loggia and sent forth a volley of good wishes. 

“‘ May your Excellencies live a hundred years ! ” 

“* May happiness surround you!” 

** And ugly sorrow never dare to show her face!” 

* Silence for the Signor Conte’s toast.” 

** Quelle che amiamo, e quelle che ci amano,” his clear voice 
called out in accents like their own. The words were caught 
up with enthusiasm. ‘ To those whom we love, and to those 
who love us,” they repeated, lightly touching glass to glass. 
Then chatting sociably over the contents they took care to tell 
Luigi when he came down among them again that the wine was 
worthy of his master. 

He of the red scarf was quite fascinated, his southern 
imagination had already begun to weave a romance around the 
occupants of the loggia. 

“Those whom we love, eh, Signor Conte?” he murmured 
softly to himself. ‘‘ Which of these fair ladies holds your heart? 
I must find out, and gather a knot of flowers for you to give 
her from the old mountain’s side. They will breathe many 
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tender things that perhaps you have no opportunity of saying, 
who knows? In love there is always some obstacle. At least, 
flowers can tell her that your love glows, like the fire of Vesuvius, 
deep in your bosom; that your heart, like its soil, does not 
grow cold; when the ashes of time shall cover it, flowers of 
affection will spring from underneath. All that, and more, she 
will comprehend if she has the inspiration. Ah! now they are 
coming; diavolo! he does not look again towards the beautiful 
blonde. No, he leaves her standing there alone. Very well, 
Signor Conte mio, you will get but a small nosegay to present to 
your bella. What an original! to prefer the little dark one!” 

Redscarf passed his arm through his pony’s bridle in disgust. 
‘* Come, Biricchino, let us creep behind the others and wait.” 

The guide next in order eagerly took the vacant place, 
anxious to attract the Count’s attention. 

Basile had offered his arm to Romilda, and was leading her 
down from the loggia. As they trod the wide flight of steps, 
“My courage begins to give way,” she said, glancing shyly at 
the roughly-caparisoned ponies. 

‘May it fail altogether!” was Basile’s mental ejaculation, 
as his features visibly brightened. To her he answered tenderly 
“ You are not preparing me for disappointment, I hope.” 

“* Not exactly, but don’t be surprised if I turn back when we 
reach the Hermitage.” 

“T ask for nothing better,” he inwardly responded, while 
his voice sank into a reassuring whisper, which encouraged 
Romilda to rest her small foot upon his hand and spring into 
the saddle. 

“ Your chaussure is perfect for walking in Villa Reale,” he 
next remarked, as he carefully adjusted the clumsy stirrup ; 
“‘but it will scarcely guarantee you against the hot ashes of 
Vesuvius. Let me ask for some better protection for these 
delicate feet,” he urged, well knowing there was not a chance 
of finding anything suitable nearer than Naples. 

“T have no intention of walking, if this little animal carries 
me amiably.” 

“ Oh, as to that, Eccellenza,” interrupted the pony’s owner. 
“Have no fear, he is innocent as St. Aloysius; but it would be 
a miracle for anything on four legs to get beyond Atrio del 
Cavallo.” 

“Then there’s a chance for Zoppo,” Redscarf called out. 

ce How ? 2 
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“* Because he has only three.” 

“Two broken knees, and a spavin! ” 

“ Per Bacco, that saint of thine has too much zeal.” 

‘His knees are weak from fasting,” were laughing com- 
ments which dropped from the other guides’ lips, in rapid 
succession like file-firing: their tones so well modulated as just 
to catch their comrade’s ear and nearly drive him distracted. 
He let go Zoppo’s bridle to shake a fist at the offenders, his 
eyes flashing and body twitching with irascibility. 

“ Basta! If you put me in a passion you shall pay for it. 
Is this the way to treat an honest man, to malign his beast? We 
shall settle our accounts presently.” 

Becoming aware of Romilda’s astonishment, he turned 
towards her deprecatingly, and took off his cap. ‘Do not give 
heed to these giddy heads, Excellency,”—laying the other hand 
on his heart,—‘“‘ I will answer for my beast.” 

The animal, finding itself at liberty, made a plunge at a 
tuft of grass growing between the paving-stones. 

“ Ah—h—h, maledetto, take that!” cried his master, ad- 
ministering a sound box on the ear, which so startled Zoppo, 
that he threw up his head suddenly and set all his queer accou- 
trements jingling, to Romilda’s further discomfort. 

«There, there, make peace,” the man continued, soothingly, 
offering his hand for the pony to sniff at, “and be prudent. 
Shall we move on, signora ?” 

Obeying her sign in the affirmative, he grasped his pony’s 
long tail, and uttered what sounded to uninitiated ears, a dismal 
groan. On Zoppo it produced the stimulating effect of a war- 
cry; with ears erect, he pulled himself together and started off 
on the old weary climb with the ardour of a Zulu on the 
trail of an enemy. In a few seconds the whole party were en 
route. 

Redscarf, who had kept his Biricchino studiously aloof, was 
beginning to feel that he had left himself out of the game. He 
glanced anxiously at the figure framed by the window. “ Does 
not the signorina come?” he asked. 

“What are you looking for, Basile; has anything been 
forgotten?” Contessa inquired, suspending the languid action 
of her fan, and leaning to look over the balustrade. Basile stood 
beneath, questioning Luigi, whose countenance expressed deep 
concern as he declared that it would be difficult, nay, hopeless, 
at this advanced hour, to provide stronger shoes for Romilda. 
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“ But, Signor Conte, her feet will be lacerated if she attempts 
the ascent.” 

“T see a way out of the difficulty,” the Count rejoined. 
“ She can be carried in a portantina.” 

*‘ None have been bespoken, and for moonlight excursions it 
is necessary to bespeak.” . 

“JT shall arrange: say nothing to your mistress. Go and 
tell the signorina her pony is waiting.” 

“Romilda’s wrap has been forgotten, mother,” he added, 
raising his voice. ‘‘ Throw me down that white shawl.” 

The cloud-like fabric came floating into his outstretched 
hand. 

“Tt is fortunate you remembered it: a chill after exertion 
in this climate is so dangerous. Ah, Christabel, mon enfant,” 
the Countess continued, “ I had asked the good advocate to take 
care of you during the ascent, but he has not appeared.” 

*“We have each a guide; I wish for no better escort,” she 
answered, pausing on her way across the terrace. Luigi, who 
followed, carrying her scarf, glanced doubtfully at his mistress. 

“The signor avvocato has no doubt found himself late, and 
ridden on to join the party at the Hermitage,” he suggested 
deferentially. 

“That does not satisfy me, Christabel; it wi!l be better for 
you to remain.” 

“There are no brigands on Vesuvius; if I am taken you 
need not pay a ransom.” 

“Come quickly, mademoiselle, if you please,”’ Basile called. 
His tone was polite, but slightly authoritative, as if he resented 
being delayed by his mother’s companion. 

“‘ Hasten on, Basile ; mademoiselle is not coming.” 

‘* But why should I be disappointed because the advocate is 
late?” she asked impatiently ; then, with a swift change to 
softness, she ran lightly forward, and laid her hand over 
Countess Marinelli’s, “‘you never used to refuse me any- 
thing.” 

“‘ Because you never opposed my wishes.” 

“Nor will I now. If the Advocate Pietro is not at the 
Hermitage I will return.” 

There was some subtle mesmerism in her touch which 
quelled ill-humour ; the half-pleading, gently-daring expression 
of her sapphire eyes overcame the Countess’s rising dis- 
pleasure. Christabel saw the effect of her appeal, and left no 
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time for a change of mood. In an instant she had disappeared 
from the loggia ; her feet scarcely seemed to touch the staircase. 
Redscarf stood below, holding his hat and Biricchino’s bridle in 
one hand. He dropped upon one knee, extending the other for 
her to use as a step, and she was in the saddle almost before 
Basile was aware of her presence. He motioned the man aside 
with a haughty gesture and gathered up the reins for her. 

‘* How cruel of you! ” he exclaimed in a low voice. “ What 
have I done ?” 

“Given me ten minutes’ needless suspense. Why did you 
not come with the others ? ” 

“ Nobody wanted my society.” 

“* Although I had just begged to be your escort ? ” 

“Tt was an empty compliment.” 

“How so?” 

‘* Because you were otherwise engaged.” 

“Where do you get that idea ?” 

‘* From my own observation.” 

“* Appearances are not to be trusted.” 

“So Romilda will think if you linger here.” 

“ Do not speak of her; tell me what brought those tears into 
your eyes a while ago.” 

“ Pray forget that you saw them.” 

“ But my curiosity is aroused.” 

** Your curiosity,—not your compassion,” she said, musingly. 

* Well, I thought you superior to the one feminine weakness 
I dislike.” 

“You cannot be more astonished at me than I am at myself.” 

“ Tell me, then, what caused your emotion.” 

“How do I know? A strong dose of ennui, mixed with dis- 
appointment, and stirred up with anger, I should think,” she 
said, with her little, light laugh. 

“ With whom were you angry ?” 

“Your friends, M. le Comte, and my own position, which has 
been made galling, for the first time, to-day. Never mind,” she 
continued, gaily, looking round upon the brilliant landscape and 
inhaling a deep draught of fragrant air, ““I am happy now; I 
forgive them.” 

“ You can well afford to despise the impertinence of stupid 
women who are jealous of your superior intelligence,” he ex- 
claimed, glancing at her animated countenance with undisguised 
admiration. “As to your circumstances, permit me to remind 
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you they can be improved. I hope to have something to do 
with changing them,” he added, with emphasis. 

“ Ah, then, it is you who wish me to quit Posilipo,—you 
whom I have to thank for a recommendation to the family of 
Boncinelli,” she rejoined quickly, the childish joyousness fading 
out of her face, overshadowed by a new chagrin more keen than 
those fancied or real against which her spirit had been chafing 
all day. She must have communicated her irritation in some 
way to the animal which carried her, Biricchino started and 
mended his pace from the dreamy to the practical. 

Count Basile, roused out of his habitual carelessness, leaned 
forward in his saddle and caught the rein nearest to him of 
Biricchino’s bridle. 

“Pardon, I did not comprehend one word of your last 
speech. What is this about leaving Posilipo? Parbleu! If 
you go I follow.” 

He looked so much in earnest that she ventured to say, 
“You spoke just now of a change in my position; do you not 
know of Contessa’s plans for me ?” 

“T have heard nothing.. My mother is fond of arranging 
programmes ; she has sketched one for me, but this is a stroke 
I did not anticipate. Peste! how fast your pony walks, we 
have nearly overtaken the others. De griice, Mademoiselle, I 
entreat you, put me aw courant of this scheme.” 

‘In a few words. Listen. Since the arrival of her son, 
Contessa has a new interest in life; she is impatient to be quit 
of her old plaything to absorb herself in the new. Bui the 
discarded toy owes you no grudge, Monsieur; you have a right 
to all your mother’s affection. Iam an interloper, and must be 
hurled from my place in her heart.” , 

“Reign in mine,” he said, with energy. Christabel had 
spoken with emotion, Count Basile’s answer increased it; she 
turned her head away that he might not see her confusion. 
**Do you hesitate ?”’ he asked reproachfully. 

She was silent, and he could see nothing of her face. 

They were winding along the narrow, rugged road through 
abundant vineyards which hung upon the mountain’s dark sides 
in an abandonment of wealth and beauty. The air was filled 
with perfume, but there was no heaviness in it. It seemed to 
stimulate all sense of enjoyment and bathe the spirit in vast 
content. A turn in the path had just hidden the rest of the 
party from view; their voices floated melodiously through the 
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clear expanse, adding another seductive charm to the scene. 
They were singing a trio of Rossini’s, in which Romilda’s pure 
soprano was to be distinguished. 

“Our téte-a-téte will be over directly. I must leave you 
for the present ; one word, yes or no,” came from Basile’s eager 
lips. 

She turned and lifted her eyes steadfastly to his with a deep 
blush upon her cheeks. 

“Count Marinelli, I fear you are not true!” 

“ Hein !”? 

For a moment he was too disconcerted to get beyond the 
ejaculation. This response was not what he had expected. It 
was his turn to look away to conceal his mortification. During 
those few seconds doubt and confidence contended for mastery 
in her mind. Doubt borrowed the well-remembered vibration 
of Gabriel’s voice, and repeated his warning. Trust echoed the 
prompting of her own heart, how she longed to believe that he 
had offered her his in all sincerity and uprightness. Her lips, 
habitually calm in the repose of their lovely lines, were tremulous 
now with anxiety. 

Basile quickly recovered himself; her fine instinct detected 
something in his manner which did not satisfy her. 

“There spoke the wary British blood which I had almost 
forgotten flows in your veins,” he said. “Is it possible that 
you are not conscious of your power to attract, or do you think 
I am made of ice or adamant to have been constantly in your 
society for the last month and remain unmoved by admiration 
and affection ?” 

“Tf, as I understand, you are here solely for the purpose 
of arranging a marriage with Romilda, your admiration and 
affection belong to her.” 

“She is incapable of inspiring me with either.” 

“ Then you are guilty of great injustice.” 

“ Towards whom ?” 

“That depends,” she answered with meaning. After a pause, 
“Why don’t you tell the Countess her plans do not quite 
coincide with yours ?” 

“For various reasons: first, I do not wish to trouble the 
harmony now existing between us; secondly, because she attaches 
less importance than you suppose to sentiments of affection 
in connexion with marriage. What would you! One is 
obliged to be governed to a certain extent by circumstances ; 

I 
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if my mother is good enough to occupy herself about my future 
it would be ungracious as well as impolitic in me to oppose her ; 
but I reserve to myself the privilege of disposing of my heart.” 

“In making arrangements for the disposal of your hand,” 
Christabel rejoined with a tinge of irony, “ would it not be more 
honest to wait until your heart goes withit? One is not worth 
much without the other.” 

“Ts that all you can say to me? How calmly you reason ! 
I lay open before you my heart, and you probe it with the callous 
curiosity of a surgeon with the dissecting-knife. I envy your sang 
froid, but cannot emulate it.” He touched his horse sharply 
with the spur and as he raised his hat she caught a baffled angry 
flash from the eyes which a momemt before had bewildered her by 
their tenderness. He was out of sight directly. She let the reins 
lie loose on Biricchino’s neck, and sank her face into her hands 
with a chill sensation of loneliness. A faint flash of shame rose 
in her cheeks. 

“How cold and calculating he thinks me! Why should 
I not trust him and believe? It was unworthy of Signor 
Gabriele to try to make me share his prejudice against Contessa’s 
son. Placing me on my guard—as he said—was only an excuse 
for giving vent to his own jealous suspicion. Count Basile and 
he are antagonistic natures, how childish of me to be swayed by 
his opinion! It is too much! He imagines that guiding my 
taste in Italian literature gives him the right to domineer over 
me altogether.” She raised her head quickly and continued 
thinking aloud at intervals, with no more heed of the guide’s 
presence than if he had been deaf and dumb. He, with 
sympathetic delicacy not rare among those of his class, appeared 
to take no notice of her, keeping at a distance as he searched 
for flowers to complete the bouquet he was collecting. By some 
sort of tacit communication he gave his pony to understand that 
the loosened rein did not mean freedom ; his master’s eye was on 
him, any deviations from the path or surreptitious snatches at 
tufts of grass would be visited with vengeance. In spite of the 
guide’s seeming inattention, no movement of Christabel’s escaped 
him. 


“ This is the crowning misery of a most disagreeable day!”’ she 
exclaimed ; “ worse than being chilled by Romilda and her friends. 
I feel as if I should always dislike women—I who longed for their 
society and intended to be so happy in it. What do they mean 
me to understand by their manner? They have been guilty of 
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no discourtesy that I can complain of; they have neither said nor 
done anything to injure or vex, they have simply given me a sense 
of isolation in their midst. Why? Because they have never 
allowed themselves to forget for one instant that I am only 
demoiselle de compagnie, and, what hurts far more, they have 
taken polite pains to let Countess Marinelli and her son remember 
it too. There has been a distinct difference in their treatment of 
me to-day. Is it the novelty of the situation which depresses 
me?” Here she looked with unconscious inquiry in Redscarf’s 
direction,—he came towards her instantly ; the slightest negative 
gesture of her hand assured him she needed nothing, but his 
deferential attitude may have influenced the current of her 


thoughts. 
“Something in me refuses to be brow-beaten; these 


good people are only fellow-creatures: I do not feel myself 
to be morally or physically their inferior. Count Basile 
knows the world; his judgment is not to be despised; he said 
yesterday that in culture and attainments I equal, nay, he said, 
surpass, most of the women he meets in society, and now he 
invites me to ‘ reign’ in his heart. | Away with this put-in-the 
corner sensation, . . . I shall take possession of my kingdom.” 
As she seized the reins with sudden resolve, put up a stray 
curl, adjusted the lace about her fair throat, Biricchino moved 
his pointed ears to and fro with nervous inquisitiveness: the 
humorous aspect of the case came upon her, and an irrepres- 
sible wave of merriment rippled to her lips. She bent over to 
pat the pony’s unkempt mane. “I wish our appearance were 
more in harmony with our dignity, brave little beast, su / 
Via/” she urged fairly laughing, and speaking in Italian, 
“Thou art carrying a Queen—incogrita as yet-—we must never. 
theless lead our subjects, not be content to creep after them.” 
Biricchino responded to the appeal by stretching his neck for- 
ward under her caressing touch, lengthening his stride, and 
planting his little hoofs vigorously among the rough blocks of 
lava which began to encumber his path. They were fast leaving 
the fertile region behind; vegetation was already scanty—it 
would soon cease altogether as the Hermitage was approached. 
The transition is curiously abrupt. Those of my readers who 
have done Vesuvius by means of the funicular rail of modern 
times, will not readily believe how romantic and weird the 
ascent could be under different conditions before the railway was 
dreamed of, and with the additional charm of mystery which 
12 
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moonlight lends to an unknown path. Most of Count Marinelli’s 
friends were exploring the scene for the first time, although their 
lives had been spent in the vicinity of Naples. 

When Christabel overtook them, the flow of mirth and song 
was checked, it had gradually subsided into a desultory and 
rather fragmentary conversation as they were compelled to travel 
singly along the steep, broken track. Children of a sunny clime, 
ever alive to outward influences, the mountain’s changed aspect 
may have set its sombre impress upon their spirits. Day had 
died in a glory of ruby and opal, the bay and islands were 
enveloped in a warm apricot glow. Looking back she saw 
Capri’s familiar peaks; out of Ischia, Epomeo’s purple crest 
reared boldly against the flushed sky. A magnificent curve of 
coast stretched away from Portici to Misenz, on the other hand 
a chain of hills, with towns and villages clustered at their base, 
lay suffused in the magical colours of sunset. 

The famous giallolino, or jaune de Naples, must be a tint 
borrowed by the Neapolitans from their sky. 

Straight before the party Vesuvius towered in blackness, 
unsoftened by the paling splendour around, looking only darker 
in comparison. 

“ How menacing! What a relief to turn one’s back upon it,” 
Romilda said, on reaching the lava platform where they were to 
dismount, and turning her pony’s head. 

Christabel slipped from her saddle and faced the slumbering 
volcano : she stood gazing over the lava fields, the dark gaping 
fissures, to where an umbrella-shaped column of smoke lifted 
itself out of the crater with intention. 

‘The abomination of desolation; I never before had a de- 
finite idea in connexion with those words,” she remarked, more 
to herself than the company. 

Half an hour’s ride beyond the Hermitage had brought 
them to a rendezvous where fresh guides were waiting—the 
advocate in their midst—to escort the party on foot for the 
remaining distance. Now came real hard work. 

The horses were to be sent round to meet their riders on 
another route for the return journey. 

There was eager consultation between the two companies of 
guides, for to them this moonlight expedizion seemed to have 
special attraction ; they were anxious to do the honours of their 
mountain unsparingly to these pleasant Signori who took their 
amusement in no niggardly spirit. Not often was so large a 
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gathering of friends seen upon the old volcano’s side,—so much 
youth and beauty was also rare. In addition to the ordinary 
pay, the guides relied upon a harvest of buonamani, should the 
gentle-folks be satisfied with their service. These considerations 
gave rise to slight diversity of opinion as to the order of their 
going ; after an animated discussion, carried on in subdued tones, 
the advocate was referred to as an authority, he having made the 
ascent often in his youth. Matters were finally settled, and the 
assembly put into marching order; as nearly every gentleman 
disdained assistance at the commencement at any rate, some 
ladies had the advantage of double support. Romilda glanced 
despairingly up the almost perpendicular grey mass rising like a 
huge wall between her willowy little figure and the sky, where 
stars had already hung their glittering lamps. Basile was show- 
ing her how to grasp the strong leathern strap worn by her 
guide, passed over his shoulder and under one arm. 

“ And then?” she asked in dismay, with both small hands 
clasped round the strap. 

* As I raise each foot the lady will place hers in my steps,” 
the guide explained to Basile, standing patiently without even 
turning his head to see who it was to be his business to draw 
up Vesuvius, for fear of appearing rudely inquisitive. He had 
previously cast a rapid glance over her form, and secretly 
wondered why the less fatiguing method of ascending in a 
portantina had not been chosen for one so helpless-looking. 

Christabel was in advance ; her excitement found relief in the 
exertion required to keep her position at the head of the quaint 
procession laboriously gaining foot-hold upon the cones, loose 
shifting surface. Stillness was broken by a monotonous crush- 
ing sound as each guide vigorously planted his pointed staff and 
took a long stride upwards, lava, stones, and ashes slipping 
down under his weight, until gaining sufficient solidity to support 
it; each explorer meanwhile hung fast to the strap attached to 
his guide’s sinewy shoulders, following more or less dexterously 
in this hardly-won track. 

Refreshments had not been forgotten. Luigi had packed 
baskets with cold delicacies, fruit and wine; these were borne on. 
the backs of two men bringing up the rear. It had been unani- 
mously agreed to approach as near the crater as possib.e; the 
arduous ascent over, to retreat to a safe distance and do justice.- 
to the viands, resuming the homeward journey at leisure. 

Romilda toiled on, having neither the breath nor inclination to- 
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speak; she could only wish she had had the courage to stop at 
the Hermitage, and propose that as the limit to their climb. 
The day had been enjoyable so far, now the expedition was 
simply hateful. Would the moon never rise? How much longer 
were her limbs to be tortured almost to dislocation, her feet 
bruised, upon this hideous volcano! The undertaking was 
unfeminine, undignified, useless. Her curiosity was more than 
satisfied: what good could be gained by her suffering? Her 
own little interest would not be advanced by them, they could 
add nothing to the cause of science,—she could not tell Professor 
Palmieri anything he did not know already! As to pleasure, 
even the wild English girl could only be pretending she liked it 
to spite the rest of the party for having neglected her! Why 
then persevere in the idiotic scramble? Romilda angrily asked 
herself. Basile’s close attendance increased her discomfort, she 
did not like being seen by him to such disadvantage. She 
might have been less disturbed on that score; the little attention 
he could spare from his own progress was spent in observing 
Christabel. He was on his mettle and sprang alertly forward ; 
under cover of darkness the blue veins swollen on his temples 
did not betray the effort his exertion cost him. 

Romilda’s guide soon detected the total want of elasticity in 
her faltering steps, just as her arms began to feel numb with 
the strain of holding on. 

“ Halt ! ”’ he called aloud. 

The string of human forms straggling upward swayed, then 
they clung steady and motionless like flies against a wall. It 
was almost more difficult to stand on such a surface than to pro- 
ceed. The stillness was profound, they could hear each other’s 
quickened respiration. A moment passed. A sinister rumbling 
seemed to move the ground under their feet. Before they had 
time to question, a flame-coloured column leaped from the crater’s 
mouth as if driven by machinery. Swift and symmetrical it sped 
high into the air, paused, and fell over with exhausted grace, to 
disperse itself in a shower of red-hot stones which came lightly 
bounding down the cone’s steep sides in all directions as if 
challenging one another to a sportive race. 

“To the ground,” Christabel’s guide said to her, quickly 
seeing her up-turned face gazing full on the phenomena in won- 
dering fascination. 

The mountain’s sudden outburst was perhaps not expected 
by the guides. Repeating the warning, ‘To the ground 
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signori,” their practised eyes measured the advance made by 
the glowing fragments. ‘ Non dubitate!” “Do not fear,” they 
hastened to add, as a few fiery balls rolled within a short span 
of where they stood. The rest of the shower seemed to be con- 
trolled by a law of nature which said, “Thus far, and no far- 
ther.” There was a pause of indecision: some of the company 
tried a retrograde movement, instantly checked by the guides, 
who promised broken limbs as a penalty of flight. 

The moon rose upon a confused group. Romilda, prostrate 
with terror and fatigue, was the centre of it. The chaperons 
of the party, considerably alarmed themselves, seconded her 
appeal to return at once; others listened for another detonation, 
and spoke apart with the men. 

“We must make a deviation, as the mountain is so unman- 
nerly,” said the chief guide; “the ascent will be longer, more 
difficult; but the signori can reassure themselves. Vesuvius 
has threatened; he will be still for a time. He is as bad as 
a jealous husband lately for giving clumsy surprises.” ‘* Non 
dubitate, non dubitate,”’ they reiterated. 

During this interval of excitement Count Basile tranquilly 
passed a silver pocket-comb through his scented hair with 
evident refreshment. Satisfied of Christabel’s safety, he was 
glad of a respite to lungs and limbs. Severe exercise had left 
some trace of disorder in the dress of most of the party; his 
white costume had suffered little; the open collar gave full play 
to muscles of neck and throat, besides showing the fine pose of 
his small head; every fold in his loosely-tied cravat retained 
the attitude of finished negligence its wearer’s fastidious fingers 
had imposed. LExertion had brought no flush of colour upon 
his features; their statuesque lines were, if anything, paler than 
usual ; there was a certain kindling in the eyes, not glow, but 
glitter, which was not their normal expression, and may have 
been evoked by mental rather than physical activity. 

“We must go back; where is Count Marinelli?” a lady 
exclaimed. 

“Where should he be if not here, madame?” he answered, 
quietly bending with her beside Romilda. 

“Impossible to return on the way we came—it is too long,” 
her guide said in reply to Basile’s look of inquiry. * 

“ How then?” 

“We must push across and descend by Resina.” 

“« My shoes are falling off,” Romilda objected faintly. 
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Her sympathetic chaperon stooped to examine. “It is 
true. Ah, poor child, what misery!” 

The heiress’s elegant boots were in very bad case,—the upper 
portions had separated from the soles, merely hanging by shreds, 
cut by condensed Java as cleanly as a sharp tool might have 
done it. The soles, scorched by warm scoria, were reduced to 
the semblance of shrivelled brown paper. 

Vehement condolence was poured out by all who learned her 
misfortune, each one trying to think of a remedy. Somebody 
suggested something to muffle the feet in; but all superfluous 
articles of clothing had been sent forward with the horses. 
Some offers of help were ludicrous except for their sincerity. 
After diving into various pockets one gentleman produced a 
newspaper and tried to kneel with the kindly intention of wrap- 
ping up, at least, one little foot. He was only saved from falling 
headlong by a guide’s prompt clutch. Nobody seemed to per- 
ceive the absurdity of the remedy but Romilda herself; she felt 
as if insult were added to injury, dread of being made ridicu- 
lous braced her nerves. Her glance at the flimsy journal might 
have made its editor shiver. Resting all her light weight upon 
the guide, she rose, white with annoyance and pain, to escape 
from further expression of sympathy. 

*‘Lean on me,” Count Basile besought. The admiring 
group thought voice and manner perfect. Who could have dared 
to suspect so fine a countenance of duplicity. 

Romilda placed a hand on his arm with an agreeable sen- 
sation of relief. His ready tact diverted attention from her by 
calling a sort of conseil de famille upon the best course to 
pursue to shorten the descent. Those of the company too far 
ahead to be aware of her plight thought cowardice was the 
cause of delay. Exercise had quickened Christabel’s pulses, the 
spice of danger revealed by the crater’s whimsical outburst 
stimulated her courage; she and others near her scouted the 
idea of giving in. Cries of “Stop!” were met by counter-cries 
of “ Forward!” Thus, “Avanti!” “ Aspetti !” were exchanged 
over the sullen height, whose weird desolateness rose into 
stronger relief under the moonlight. 

Christabel’s cicerone turned his head. “This is not the 
place for a halt, gentlemen,” he said, not liking the shouts, which 
seemed a kind of disrespect to the sombre dignity of the spot. 

A penetrating low note brought him up short in his next 
stride. - “ Something has happened,” he whispered. 
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A comrade was making his way towards them. 

** What is it?” the Advocate asked as the man stopped 
below him in a climbing attitude, ankle-deep in scoria and 
pumice. 

“They ask for you down there,” he explained volubly, 
speaking low, as if he feared his voice might disturb the mighty 
force of nature sleeping within the mountain. ‘A lady, she 
who is small and plump, can do no more; she has come up 
Vesuvius in slippers, and the penance is too heavy for her 
Per Dio! the resolve was stupendous ; may her merit match it!” 

Pietro could not help smiling at the peasant’s reading of 
Romilda’s dilemma. 

“Eh, gia,” he assented, “it is one thing to resolve, another 
to persevere; courage is wanted for both. The affair is serious; 
what can be done?” His glance seemed to interrogate his own 
boots; their soles were so thick, he might have divided them 
with Romilda, and not have missed the loan. Full of concern, 
he prepared to obey the summons, not without a fatherly caution 
to Christabel. 

“T am told off for ambulance duty, it appears ; be prudent, 
Signorina, when you get up there beware of coming down too 
quickly. Pian-piano, remember.” 

“ Non dubitate!” she repeated, gaily, leaving the Advocate 
if not sure of her discretion, in no doubt of her courage. 

An ambulance corps was quickly organised. It was agreed 
to regain the horses by means of a short cut, then ride on to 
Resina, where carriages were waiting to convey the whole party 
back to Naples. The Advocate’s age and experience had singled 
him out as the person most fitted to act as escort. He would 
have preferred not to lose sight of l’Albionese, a vague sense of 
uneasiness made him hesitate. The chief guide left him no choice. 

“You and I have been over this ground before, Sior Av- 
vocato; there is no time to lose. Let all who can push on with 
the other guides, and follow them closely. If not displeasing 
to either gentleman, I would say, with all respect, that the 
young Count should change places with you. Experience should 
direct a downward path, dash and spirit attack the upward. 
That was learned in a good school,” he added, admiringly, 
as Pietro having requisitioned waistbands and straps, rapidly 
twisted them into slings to support the sufferer between two 
guides. ‘‘ Vostra Signoria is one of the nobles vowed to deeds 
of mercy?” 
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“No, and yes,” Sior Pietro briefly answered, as he tested 
the strength of his work. ‘Hast understood?” he asked, 
seeing the guide’s delighted smile and bow. 

“Yes, and no,” echoed the man; “ the Signor means to say 
he is of the confraternity, but not noble; ebbene! he deceives 
himself; all who do charity are one, a noble race. La! cosi; 
if not disagreeable,” he added, cheerily, directing Romilda to 
sit with her back to the descent to avoid sight of its perils. 
“ Her Excellency is no more than a baby to carry! Jelice notte. 
We await you down there, let us go.” 

Amid regrets, adieux, and hopeful anticipation of a merry 
meeting, the party separated, Romilda’s bearers with slow: 
painful steps to dispute a passage for her along the unfrequented 
downward track. There was something sublime in the sense of 
solitude ; it seemed like a world apart, this scathed black moun- 
tain abandoned, to all appearance, by nature and man, totally 
bare of every external sign of life, a paralysed mass, its frowning 
face congealed in furrows. Not a movement over its whole 
visible extent, save the silent smoke issuing from its summit, 
witnessed to the dire activity within. Vesuvius had been a 
familiar object to Romilda all her life, viewed as she leaned idly 
among the cushions of her balcony, surrounded by all the 
evidence of luxury, the teeming life of Naples, its animated 
tones, its picturesque gestures, its strains of music, thrilling or 
sprightly, its glittering lights, solid fortresses, spacious palaces, 
its invincible vitality. Vesuvius had only been a detail in the 
noble panorama which met her eyes in early morning when the 
transparent atmosphere in delicious freshness unveiled Nature’s 
rare treasures with delight. The mountain was only one of 
many half-circling the bay; towns and villages spread out 
confidingly along their base, nestled among luxuriant foliage, 
hung upon yellow crags, or fringed the blue water’s edge, 
reflecting themselves in its clear depths, Amid these charms 
of earth, sky, and sea, wearing their most joyous aspect, 
Vesuvius’s barren cone tranquilly giving out a thin, vaporous 
column, had roused no sensation of fear in Romilda’s breast. 

There had been times within her remembrance when society 
looked anxious, and spoke of the volcano “labouring ” ; she had 
seen the sky darken over it, and flames leap upward, there had 
been a sort of fascinating excitement in watching these mani- 
festations when seated among the illuminated orange, palm, and 
ilex groves of Villa Reale, with a circle of friends, forming a 
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fraction of the brilliant company assembled in that most lovely 
pleasure garden. She had seen thin streams of liquid fire glide 
like fiery serpents down the cone, scintillating against its dark 
background under the tranquil starlight. Enjoyment there held 
all her senses, fear found no place. How should it? The very 
act of breathing in such air was happiness. If Parthenope, 
the siren, destroys her votaries in a sudden fury, she enchants 
them to the last. 

When Romilda had proposed a moonlight ramble on Vesuvius, 
imagination had presented her with a very imperfect sketch of 
the prospect; it now took a malicious pleasure in exaggerating 
all that was unpleasant in the experiment. Nothing checks a 
flow of spirits like acute physical pain in a perfectly healthy 
body, where nerves and sinews have the ultra-sensitiveness of 
youth, and keenly resent suffering in any form, whether pro- 
duced by undue pressure in a tight boot when engaged in active 
service, or whether compelled, as in Romilda’s case, to convey 
their unwilling owner unshod over lava fields. Her recent 
experience would have been rude even to a savage inured to 
rough paths and to travelling barefoot ; it reduced her to a state 
of nervous depression, which made her deaf to the guides’ 
cheery chatter, as, encouraged by Sior Pietro, they sought to 
beguile the way. 

# # # * - 

Christabel’s sense of childish exultation at having kept the 
lead was dashed by a scruple as to whether she had kept faith 
with Contessa. Ought she not to have returned under the 
Advocate’s escort? A doubt quickly silenced by the reflection 
that she had not been referred to in the matter. He had been 
peremptorily called away by Romilda’s friends ; if further excuse 
were necessary, she did not trouble herself to seek it, the 
immediate exigencies of the way claimed all her faculties. 

“Halt up there!” 

Count Basile’s clear metallic tones—a note of irritation in 
them—prevailed above the noise of crumbling pumice. Christabel 
recognised his voice with an involuntary movement of surprise. 
Why had he not gone the other way? If her guide heard the 
command, he showed no disposition to obey till she spoke. 

“Wait!” Letting go her hold on his strap with one hand, 
she stood half-turned from him looking over the strange land- 
scape with interest. What was there in her attitude and manner 
to rivet the man’s attention when he also turned? Perhaps his 
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quick apprehension sympathised in a spirited triumph over 
fatigue. The ascent seemed to have told more on him, there was 
a tremor as of strained nerves in the hand which firmly graspep 
his staff; his spare well-knit frame straightened itself to give 
temporary relaxation to contracted muscles. Unlike his comrades, 
who stood bare-headed to let the air play upon their brows, he 
lowered the broad brim of his brigand hat over his features, that 
under its shelter he might gaze unseen upon the animated figure 
in profile between him and the light, whose pure outline the 
moonbeams defined fearlessly. It would not have been easy for 
critical taste to find a flaw in those harmonious curves, yet the 
man’s face did not express gratification as he continued to watch 
her intently. 

Basile was within a few yards of them when she abruptly 
moved on; the man had barely time to regain his former humble 
position of patient pioneer. 

The Count’s congratulations on their rapid progress were 
offered to a married lady, to Christabel he addressed no word 
until the flattened summit of their climb was reached. Jaded 
guides lifted their freed shoulders with satisfaction, the strain 
was over, they might now wind discarded straps round their 
bodies and smile at the haste displayed by their recent employers 
to resume independent action. 

“Rule, Britannia! Her empire is paramount on ‘ waves’ of 
lava! Herenergy put usalltoshame.” Count Basile’s English, 
spoken with soft modulation, and an air of frank boyish merri- 
ment, almost bridged the little gulf of constraint lately opened 
between himself and /’Albionese. His happy facility of placing 
others at their ease rarely failed him; he relied upon it now to 
disarm her of distrust, and restore their relations to a more 
natural footing. 

A project, indefinite and hazy at first, had gradually grown 
into shape in Basile’s mind. Self-love persuaded him that only 
opportunity was needed for it to be carried into effect: this 
whimsical excursion offered favourable conditions for the 
development of his plan, upon it he had built his hope of 
success. In stepping too rapidly towards its accomplishment 
he had stumbled, vanity had been wounded. Pride came to the 
rescue and promised passion a reprisal. His base of operations 
had to be reconsidered. Time was necessary for this, time he 
intended to gain. ‘I can make sure of another hour upon this 
volcanic gridiron before we overtake the horses. I shall deserve 
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to lose the opportunity if, with the guides’ connivance, I cannot 
then separate her from these inquisitive folk. We endeavour to 
rejoin them, and do the most natural thing in the world, take a 
bridle-path down to the sea, instead of that leading to Resina 
I can rely upon my boatmen—they are well paid. Wego home 
by water ; they sail towards Ischia. My eloquence must do the 
rest. Allons! de Uénergie! Desperate cases need desperate 
remedies. I do not conceal from myself that the game is 
hazardous ; it would not be worth playing if there were no risk. 
The odds are in my favour. Alone in the world, her happiness 
is in her own custody.” 

Directly the company turned to descend, marching order was 
broken up. The oppressive solemnity of the place seemed lifted, 
flagging spirits partially revived. Delighted to turn their 
backs on Vesuvius, and plunge knee-deep in loose soft ashes, 
everybody was inclined to ridicule the guides’ caution to be- 
ware of hidden currents of congealed lava against which a 
human bone could be snapped as easily as though it were a 
chicken’s. 

Despite the gloomy aspect of her surroundings, and a certain 
sense of awe with which they inspired her, a kind of intoxicating 
influence hung about Christabel, suspending thought and feeling 
with regard io past or future. Being but half-conscious of its 
presence, she made no attempt to gauge its power. Giving 
herself up to the charm, her mind seemed to float dreamily in 
the present as on a raft of lotus-leaves. 

Once, during the descent, Basile took her hand, the rugged- 
ness of the way affording an excuse. It rested in his clasp for 
a few moments, until some instinct stronger than herself 
prompted her to withdraw it before the energy to do so left her. 

“You may safely dispense with that clown’s assistance and 
accept mine,” was his remonstrance. 

The “‘ clown” referred to was her guide, who held his staff 
firmly across his left arm for her to lean upon. She treated him 
as a necessary piece of machinery, and did not knowhow much 
his quiet solicitude had lessened fatigue for her. 

“ Do not be uncivil,” she murmured. ‘These men generally 
understand French.” 

“So much the better. Will you tell him to fall back, or 


must I?” aaa 
“We will not interfere with him : this suits me perfectly,” 


she rejoined, having placed both her hands on the staff. At 
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the same moment Count Basile’s foot caught against some 
obstacle ; he lost his balance, and fell, his body twirling down 
the mountain’s face with incredible rapidity for a short distance. 
Recovering himself, he sat up, looking dazed for a second, then 
sprang to his feet with a suppressed curse. Satisfied that he 
was unhurt, everybody forebore to question. Christabel battled 
successfully with a hysterical inclination to laugh. She was 
furious against herself for feeling it, though partly caused by 
self-congratulation on her own narrow escape. 

“Such a downfall makes one nervous,” she said, stepping 
warily abreast of her guide among the impedimenta which beset 
their way. 

“The beaten path is the safe one, Signorina ; follow no one 
who would lead you out of it.” 

The man’s subdued voice seemed like an echo of something 
she had heard before. 

‘Tt sounds like one of old Lella’s proverbs,” she thought. 

When next she found herself near Count Basile he had 
summoned his party for refreshment, a suggestion welcomed 
gladly, for downright foot-weariness began to be felt. The 
guides consulted each other, casting rapid glances towards the 


crater. 
“You would eat with better appetite nearer the plain, 


Signori,” objected one of them persuasively. 

“T don’t dispute that. The cinder-heap is not a cheerful 
refectory as a rule. I should not like to sup on it often,” he 
answered, signing to have the baskets unpacked. Turning to 
Christabel, he added, sotto voce, “ Have you no pity for a man 
who is forced to climb a volcano for the privilege of exchanging 
a few untrammelled ideas with the being who interests him most 
in the world ?” 

“Supping on a cinder-heap has the charm of novelty, if it 
can boast no other attraction,” she answered with sprightly 
vivacity, while the laughter lately stifled filled her eyes with 
pretty mischief. ‘‘ Pity would be wasted on any one who cannot 
enjoy this strange scene. Vesuvius by moonlight! The 
situation is unique!” she continued, looking far out across the 
bay where the Mergellina lights formed a huge starry crescent 
reflected on its bosom. 

“* Vesuvius has developed a new feature in your character, or 
infected you with its fierce energy. How vigorously you 
surmount all difficulties! Ido not know whether to admire or 
fear you the most under this new phase.” 
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“ Don’t expect me to sit in judgment on myself. Settle the 
question alone if worth consideration. The night is lovely; I 
shall not mar the pleasure it gives me by one harassing thought. 
I live; I enjoy; that satisfies me.” 

“Yes, the present is ours,” he whispered with enthusiasm ; 
“the future, in your hands.” 

“Something moves below,” interrupted a guide, directing 
attention to a speck in the distance appearing on a lower ridge. 
“The horses, if I mistake not,”-—news greeted by some with 
much the same degree of interest as the crew of a vessel on 
its beam ends in the dreary region round Cape Horn might 
feel in “ sighting ” a companion ship. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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